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It Any Man Be in Christ He Is a New Creature 





@ Jesus puts the burden and privilege of 
evangelismon every one of our members. 


No Christian Is Exempt 


rY\HE MOST ASTOUNDING DEVELOPMENT in 

history was the birth and early growth of 
the Christian Church. He who studies care- 
fully the New Testament, chief documentary 
source, must conclude that the only explana- 
tion of this phenomenon lies in certain his- 
torical facts. Jesus declared that men could 
find salvation and life eternal only through 
faith in him as their Savior. He therefore 
commanded his followers to go to the ends of 
the earth proclaiming this Gospel, and prom- 
ised that this mission would be energized by 
the Holy Spirit. His followers did so go and 
testify, and the results proved very clearly 
the Holy Spirit’s presence and power. If 
these are facts, it is fair to ask: Has Christ 
changed his plan? 

There is much talk of new life and evange- 
lism in the Church the world over. The re- 
port of Section II of the World Council of 
Churches at Amsterdam states the need for a 
witnessing Church. The Council’s one page 

Message to All Christian People” declares, 

We pray God to stir up his whole Church to 
make this Gospel known to the whole world, 
and to call on all men to believe in Christ, 
to live in his love and to hope for his com- 
ing.” If this prayer is answered, we shall see 
another apostolic age. 

The two functions of the Church are the 
ministry of reconciliation and the ministry of 
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service. No Christian is exempt from either. 
Now, with most of the world sunk deep in 
the misery of hunger, cold, disease, and de- 
spair, we are tempted to put first the ministry 
of service. Yet in his great commission Jesus 
spoke of evangelism only, “Go ye, preach, 
baptize!” Did he minimize the ministry of 
human-kindness? No, he took it for granted 
that those who would go forth to tell the 
world of him would not fail to minister kind- 
ness in his name. For the average Christian, 
witnessing and good works are co-ordinates. 
The late Dr. William J. Wanless, Presby- 
terian medical missionary to India, performed 
many thousands of operations, in Christ's 
name, but never did he have a patient to 
whom he failed to say a good word for Jesus. 


Por centuries the Church has only played 
at evangelism. If you could ask Jesus what 
he wanted most of all from the people of the 
Presbyterian Church, I think he would say, 
“Such a flaming love for me that they cannot 
keep silent about me!” 

Jesus puts the burden and privilege of 
evangelism on every one of our members. 
Every Presbyterian is called by Christ to be 
an evangelist, a propagandist. Cost? Cer- 
tainly. But the saving of a sinful world will 
be done only by the Holy Spirit, working in 
and through men who love Christ sacrificially. 


Roh, 


Mare I Sforiat fonts 


Davip De Forest BURRELL 
Former contributing editor of “The Preshyteri 


Bethichem, Penasylvania 
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gp oempin Lire will begin its sec- 
ond year on February 14, but Volume 
II starts with this first issue of 1949. 
With the turn of the year we launch a 
new feature: a corner for daily devotional 
reading, designated simply, “Meditations” 
(page 2). The series, to appear regularly 
under varied authorship, is initiated by 
Dr. Peter Marshall, pastor of the New 
York Avenue Presbyterian Church, Wash- 
ington, D. C., and Chaplain of the U. S. 
Senate. The initial theme is “Have Faith 
in God.” 


According to a recent poll conducted 
by the Ladies Home Journal, 95 per cent 
of all Americans believe in God, but only 
a far smaller percentage are at all clear 
about the role of the Church in their own 
lives. Because it seems to us a real neces- 
sity to examine and understand such atti- 
tudes, we present on page 16 “I Don’t Go 
to Church” by N. E. Thomas, and Pres- 
byter’s reply “Thomas Belongs in 
Church” (page 17). 


“New techniques of destruction which 
have made a potential target of every 
city in the world have produced a good 
deal of fox-hole re- 
ligion, but fear can 
be a good teacher if 
it turns men to God,” 
says George E. 
Sweazey in “Our 
New Life Movement” 
(page 4). Mr. Swea- 
zey, who formerly 
served churches in 
Newark, New Jersey; 
Danville, Kentucky, and St. Louis, Mis- 
souri, is secretary of the Division of Evan- 
gelism of the Board of National Missions. 
This complete account of the progress 
made by the New Life Movement is 
adapted from an article written initially 
for the Princeton Seminary periodical, 
Theology Today. 











Another example of the “Church in ac- 
tion” is “Christianity for Rural India” 
by William M. Alrich (page 18). Or- 
dinarily we have great 
difficulty finding ‘“on- 
the-scene” writers for 
stories about places as 
far away as India. In 
this instance, it was 
no problem, for there, 
a few feet away, sat 
Associate Editor Bill RR 
Alrich who had spent 
three years at Ewing 
Christian College, at Allahabad. Bill went 
to India in 1939 as Wooster College’s 
short-term representative. When his three 
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years were up, he stayed on until 1945 as 
teacher at the Woodstock School for mis- 
sionary children. To work his way home, 
he joined the merchant marine, peeling a 
ton and a half of potatoes on the way. 
Then he worked two years as managing 
editor of a country weekly in Luray, Vir- 
ginia, before coming to PRESBYTERIAN 
Lire. His home is in Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania; he belongs to the East Liberty 
Presbyterian Church, where his mother 
and father are active church workers. 


“The Man Who Picked Up Stones” 
(back cover) is another little story by 
the Reverend Alwyn Thomas, who is 
(all set?) minister of Eglwys Bowydd 
M. C. at Blaenau Ffestiniog, North 
Wales. Our Welsh friends tell us “eglwys” 
means “church” and “M. C.” stands for 
Calvinistic Methodist, original name for 
the present Presbyterian Church of Wales. 


The Cover for this issue is a reprint 
of the theme picture for the United 
Church Canvass. Designed to illustrate 
the theme, “Say ‘Yes’ to Your Church,” 
we think it also serves to characterize the 
New Life Movement (page 4): “If Any 
Man Be in Christ, He Is a New Creature.” 


IN THE NEXT ISSUE 


Dr. Peter Marshall will continue his 
meditations on “Have Faith in God.” We 
are also happy to announce the beginning 
of a series of selections from the writings 
of C. S. Lewis, the first entitled “What 
Christians Believe.” Carrying on the 
frank appraisal of problems confronting 
present day Christians will be an article 
questioning the religious influences found 
on the campus. James R. Hine, minister 
of the McKinley Foundation Presby- 
terian Church, Champaign, Illinois, will 
reply to college student Joseph Clarke. 
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Have Faith in God 


‘James 2:14-26 


§ A WOMAN trying to make a decision 
which seemed to her to involve life or 
death, God gave this single sentence: 
“You are not really trusting me, until you 
trust me for the ultimates of life.” 

Faith is just believing God. We need 
to face squarely this question: “Do we 
really believe God?” A man confronted 
with the evidence of modern prayer-mira- 
cles said: “It’s wonderful, and I know 
it’s true, but I just don’t believe it.” 

This is the way we often deceive our- 
selves about believing God. We look at 
his promises, and in our minds we say: 
“They are wonderful, and I know they 
are true,” but by our actions we add, “I 
just don’t believe them.” Thus, as James 
said, we render our faith dead, of no 
effect whatever. 

In reading the accounts of Christ’s 
miracles, have you noticed that almost 
always he asked the person involved to do 
something as well as to believe some- 
thing? The paralyzed man was asked to 
get up, lift up his mat, and go home— 
actions that seemed impossible. Yet, as 
he obeyed, he was healed. (Luke 5:18- 
26.) The ten lepers were told to go and 
show themselves to the priests. They had 
to start before they saw any evidence of 
healing, but as they started they were 
cleansed. (Luke 17:11-14.) The man 
with the useless, withered arm was or- 
dered to stretch out his hand, and as he 
did so, it was restored. (Mark 3:1-5.) In 
all these instances “faith cooperated with 
deeds, faith was completed by deeds.” 
(James 2:22, Moffatt.) 

It seems, then, that faith and obedience 
were really only two sides of the same 
thing. Believing which is only intellectual 
assent, which does not believe God 
enough to step out on his promises and 
to trust him for those ultimates of life 
is not real faith and will win no response 
from God. 

My own experience substantiates the 
evidence of Scripture that our actions in 
any given situation are more important 
to God than our thoughts or intellectual 
belief. Jesus was not being facetious 
when he said that even faith of the mus- 
tard seed variety can win great things 
from God. The greatest answers to prayer 
in our family have come at times when 
our faith was so small as almost to expect 
the worst. Until we took hands off and 
really turned the problem over to God, 
he could not help us. 

During the war we were harassed by 


the help situation in Washington, and our 
plight was desperate due to prolonged ill- 
ness in the family. We tried all possible 
sources, usual and unusual ones, all to no 
avail. It looked as though a sanitarium, 
with our family temporarily scattered, 
was the only solution. When we came to 
the end of all human resources we finally 
turned the matter over to God, telling 
him that we placed ourselves in his hands. 
We had no idea what would happen. 

A girl in our church who had a fine job 
on Capitol Hill and who had never done 
housework, had, for many years, been 
wistfully seeking for God. He quite lit- 
erally tapped her on the shoulder and 
told her to take over the management of 
our household. Thus our problem was 
solved, and she in turn, as the result of 
this courageous obedience, found God— 
and innumerable blessings. 

This is relinquishment. Though it is be- 
lief on the lowest rung of the faith-ladder, 
over and over it wins a glorious response 
from God. Many a desperately sick child 
has miraculously recovered when the 
parents stopped demanding his life and 
put him in the arms of Jesus for Him to 
do with as He pleased. The parents felt 
they had little faith, but God cured the 
child. 

When we look for faith in ourselves 
we search in vain for something tangible. 
When God looks for faith in us, he 
watches for that moment when we let go 
life’s canes and crutches. 

Do we trust God enough to put the 
ultimates of life—the things affecting 
health, life and death, basic economic 
needs—into his hands? If we do, that— 
in God’s eyes—is faith, and he will honor 
it. —PETER MARSHALL 


“Seek—And Ye Shall Find” 


I. What Is Faith? 
1st day: Heb. 11:1-6; Gal. 3:5-7; 
2nd day: Rom. 4:18—25 
II. Christ’s Great Promises 
Faith: 
grd day: Mark 11:22-24; 9:22-24 
4th day: John 14:12; 15:5 
sth day: Matt. 17:20; Luke 17:6 
6th day: Heb. 6:12; Matt. 9:29 
III. Christ Commands Us to Have Faith 
7th day: Mark 11:22; 9:19 
8th day: John 11:40; Luke 18:8 
IV. Unbelief Grieves God: 
oth day: I John 5:10; Luke 1:20 
roth day: Ps. 78:40,41; 95:8-11 
11th day: Matt. 6:31; Mark 4:40 
V. How Do we Get Faith? 
12th day: Heb. 12:2; Acts 3:16 
13th day: Rom. 12:3 
14th day: Rom. 10:17; 1:17 
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Interdenominational Seminaries 

« Ina recent issue of PRESBYTERIAN LIFE 
there appeared an article about Presby- 
terian theological seminaries (P. L., Oct. 
2)... . As a senior and a Presbyterian 
at the Yale Divinity School, I feel that 
more should be said about the interde- 
nominational seminary as a source of lead- 
ership for the Presbyterian Church, by the 
Presbyterian Church. As an undergradu- 
ate student at a state-supported college, 
I knew that many churchmen were dis- 
turbed because the children of many de- 
vout church members were attending these 
“secular, godless” institutions. .. . 

This is in no way a condemnation of 
Presbyterian seminaries; it is rather a 
plea for recognition for Presbyterian stu- 
dents at Yale or Union. It is also to in- 
form the Church at large of their activi- 
ties. .. . When there are special meetings 
of presbytery . .°. students attend these 
meetings. The Boards of the Church once 
a year sponsor cooperatively an “open 
house” for seminary students. This is for 
the purpose of meeting the personnel in 
the Board offices as well as learning the 
mechanics and the machinery of the or- 
ganization. . . . In order to receive a B.D. 
degree, each Presbyterian student must 
take a course in Presbyterian polity. ... 

Presbyterians at Yale live in an at- 
mosphere which is the trend of the future 
(often referred to as “ecumenical’’), and 
through study and worship with students 
ind professors of all denominations, a 
unique contribution is forthcoming to the 
Presbyterian communion. ... 

—HarrieEt VAN RIPER 
New Haven, Connecticut 


Johnson C. Smith Seminary 
In the article of mine which you used, 
entitled “The Rural Church Today” 
(P. L., Nov. 13), we failed to mention 
Johnson C. Smith Theological Seminary 
as one of the Presbyterian seminaries that 
had a rural church department. This was 
i serious error on my part. I have always 
thought of Johnson C. Smith as an im- 
portant school in the South, but for some 
reason I have thought of it as an inter- 
denominational school like Fisk and How- 
ard and did not have it tied up closely 
enough in my mind with the Presbyterian 
Church.... —ReEv. RALPH A. FELTON 
Drew Theological Seminary 
Madison, New Jersey 


General Bradley Replies 

Dear Colonel Miller: 

« Thank you very much for sending me a 
copy of your article, “National Defense 
of Character” (P. L., Aug. 7). Because I 
have the deepest concern for the welfare 
of the youth committed to our care, I 
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welcome the suggestion made in your 
article. 

The consistent aim of military authori- 
ties has been to discourage moral laxity 
in every way possible, for it is obvious 
that any form of delinquency tends to 
weaken or undermine dependability and 
trustworthiness in other spheres. 

An Army post is one of the few places 
where planned recreation is provided for 
youth or where a non-religious organiza- 
tion has contributed facilities and leader- 
ship for an extensive program of moral 
and spiritual education. As you say, much 
depends upon those that are in charge. 
It is the intent of the Army to strengthen 
our present program for protection and 
development of the character of our per- 
sonnel. To this end our best efforts will 
continue to be directed and we are grate- 
ful for offers of assistance. 

—Omar N. BRADLEY 
Chief of Staff 
United States Army 


Schweitzer’s Stand, Pro and Con 

« Let me put in my little word in ap- 
probation of the stand taken by Dr. 
Schweitzer of Bloomfield College in refus- 
ing to consider any radicals for positions 
on the Bloomfield faculty (P. L., Nov. 
13). If Mr. Newman of Harvard is aston- 
ished at Dr. Schweitzer’s action, I am 
rather astonished myself to find him 
[Newman] saying that “It has long been 
a canon of academic freedom that a man’s 
political opinions had no bearing on his 
ability to obtain and hold an academic 
appointment.” 

Mr. Newman must know that this is far 
more than the mere question of a man’s 
political opinions. Inevitably it involves 
his deepest convictions in moral and 
spiritual matters. Nothing could be more 
absurd than for a Christian college to be 
indifferent to such things. .. . 

—Rev. Davip DeForest BURRELL 
Bethlehem, Pennsylvania 


« I wish to take sharp and open excep- 
tion to the rather cheap publicity given 
by President Frederick Schweitzer of 
Bloomfield College to his correspondence 
with Edwin B. Newman of Harvard Uni- 
versity. ... 

In a folder entitled “Should America’s 
College Professors Be Pro-American?” 
Dr. Schweitzer not only gives this cor- 
respondence, but contrasts, after a bit of 
name calling, “the American system as 
against Communism or socialism.” 

As a long time member and frequent 
candidate of the Socialist Party, I ven- 
ture to state that my Americanism is as 
good as Dr. Schweitzer’s. I do not ap- 

(Continued on page 24.) 
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Rev. Joaquin Lopez, first Papago 
Indian Presbyterian minister 


LEADER OF 
HIS PEOPLE 


© The Papago Indians at Vamori, Ari- 
zona, hear the immortal message of 
the gospel from a beloved member of 
their own tribe. Joaquin Lopez pre- 
pared in part for his life work at Cook 
Christian Training School in Phoenix. 
This excellent school for Indians is 
supported by Presbyterians. 

You can help fruitful church work 
here and abroad by purchasing a 
While 


money you invest goes to work for 


Presbyterian Annuity. the 
God’s Kingdom, it brings you a 
steady return for the rest of your days. 
You receive up to 7%, depending 
upon your age at the time. 


Deduct from Income Tax 

The principal sum and the revenue 
are largely deductible from income 
taxes. No medical examination is 
required. 

Mail the coupon now for full de- 
tails of how a Presbyterian Annuity 
helps Christian work and at the same 
time assures the purchaser comfort- 
ing security. 


PRESBYTERIAN 


ANNUITIES 
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At the Presbyterian Church of Paris, Ill., Pastor Paul E. Francis receives new members at World-Wide Communion 
service. Visitations here are spearheaded by war veterans and wives, each couple making minimum of five calls monthly. 


Our New Life Movement 


Everyone talks of the “return to religion”; the Church 


must make it a lasting reality, not a foxhole revival. 


By GEORGE E. SWEAZEY 


7 MONTH brings the second anni- 
versary of the New Life Movement. 
In two years remarkable things have hap- 
pened in the Presbyterian Church, U.S.A. 

In the ministers’ training schools, pas- 
tors were paired with local laymen to do 
evangelistic calling. This was only a sam- 
ple of the real work, but in twenty-two 
centers more than 11,000 people were 
brought into Church membership, most 
of them on profession of faith. 

If some new Dwight L. Moody were to 
bring more than a thousand people into 
Presbyterian churches in three nights, it 
would be declared that the great days of 
evangelism had returned. The fact is that 
during three nights of calling in Omaha, 
1,187 decisions for the Christian faith 
and Church membership were secured, 
most of them first decisions. Similar re- 
sults have been reported throughout the 
country. This is not simply the gathering 
of those who would eventually have come 
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without it. There were many with whom 
the churches had repeatedly tried and 
failed. Reports show that almost with- 
out exception the decisions are followed 
by joining the Church. 

Deep things are happening within our 
churches. A church near a great univer- 
sity, considerably above the average in 
prosperity and education, has long been 
considered a “cold church’—composed of 
good people who take their religion pretty 
casually. If a year ago the pastor had 
proposed reviving the prayer meeting 
which had died years before, he would 
have been met by empty chairs. But now 
in visiting with others, the callers from 
this church felt deeply their own need to 
know a good deal more about the Chris- 
tian religion. They asked the pastor to 
meet with them for combination prayer 
meetings and adult communicants’ classes. 
Intended only to continue until Easter, 
classes kept going until summer, and last 
fall began again as neighborhood prayer 
meetings. 


For the sources of the New Life Move- 
ment we must look outside our own 
Church, for this Movement is the appear- 
ance among Presbyterians of something 
that has been stirring Christians around 
the world. Similar movements have sprung 
up in the United Church of Japan, the 
Church of England, the Church of Scot- 
land, and in Mexico, Hungary, and Korea. 
Most of the major denominations in this 
country have programs which are sim- 
ilar, though with different names. Leaders, 
ideas, and literature are freely exchanged 
across denominational lines. 

Here and abroad these movements have 
risen from the determination of church 
people to share their faith with the great 
secular communities by which they are 
surrounded. In this, the movements all 
stress the new importance of the laity and, 
moreover, bring a critical reappraisal of 
everything churches are doing. In many 
of the movements there is an interesting 
new combination of evangelistic intensity 
with social consciousness, so that social 
enthusiasts are discovered to be keen for 
evangelism, and the ardently evangelistic 
are showing a social concern. 

What is this that is happening among 
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Christians all over the world, and why 
has it happened? Dr. Kenneth S. La- 
tourette, the Yale historian, says that this 
may be the beginning of the next great 
wave of Christian advance. Enthusiasts 
have called it the most important devel- 
opment in Protestantism since the Ref- 
ormation. The world-wide demonstration 
that humanity is fatally incomplete apart 
from God has no doubt given church peo- 
ple a new realization of the urgency of 
their faith, and has made the unchurched 
receptive to their message. Newspapers 
have been teaching men theology. A gen- 
eration which had forgotten what Geneva 
taught learned it from Bataan and Buchen- 
wald. We no longer scoff at the Eden 
story of a world stocked richly for those 
whose folly is perpetually turning Para- 
dise into hell. New techniques of destruc- 
tion which have made a potential target 
of every city in the world have produced 
a good deal of foxhole religion, but fear 
can be a good teacher if it turns men to 
God. 


Matching modern paganism 

The hard-driving evangelism of modern 
paganism has made church people realize 
that they must match this with an evan- 
gelism equally intense if they are not to be 
driven backwards. All of this has un- 
doubtedly contributed to the movements 
which are now taking place throughout 
Christendom, but it is not enough to ac- 
count for them. There remains a mystery 
in all religious awakenings which can 
only be explained by belief in the direct 
working of God. 

Before the war, overtures calling for a 
united evangelistic effort in the Presby- 
terian Church, U.S.A., began to arrive 
at the General Assemblies. The Church 
was restless about its record in evangelism 
and longing to rise in a new way to meet 
the world’s increasing distress. After a 
series of inadequate responses, the Gen- 
eral Assembly gave to thirty-six ministers 
and laymen and women the instruction, 
“Find what it is the Church is demand- 
ing, and give us a plan for it!” After 
many months of inquiry, conference, and 
prayer this National Commission on Evan- 
gelism brought to the General Assembly 
of 1946 the plan for the New Life Move- 
ment. 

On this second anniversary, the New 
Life Movement is realizing the high hopes 
that were held for it. There are accounts 
of drunkards converted, gamblers re- 
formed, broken homes put back together, 
and the less dramatic but perhaps the 
more impressive record of many respect- 
able but irreligious people who through 
the Movement have discovered possibili- 
ties of living which they had not imagined. 
The last complete report showed more 
people received into our Church than in 
any year in more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury. A great many churches are achiev- 
ing the New Life goal of more than 
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doubling their usual number of receptions. 

Those who expected the Church to 
spring into immediate flame with the 
launching of the New Life Movement 
misjudged the combustibility of Presby- 
terians. We are less like dry tinder than 
like hard oak logs. Those most ready im- 
mediately caught fire. Others were slowly 
kindled by the spreading blaze. One 
small synod, several presbyteries, and a 
good many churches are still almost en- 
tirely unaffected by the New Life Move- 
ment. But it is stronger today than it was 
a year ago, and each month more con- 
gregations are devoting themselves to it. 
The fear that the enthusiasm might burn 
itself out before three years had passed 
has proven groundless. Churches which 





THE NEW LIFE 


MOVEMENT 
Purpose: 
The concentration of the 
whole Presbyterian Church, 


U.S.A., on every possible way 
of bringing people to faith in 
Jesus Christ and to member- 
ship in his Church. 


Dates: 
January 1, 1947—January 1, 
1950. 
Goals: 


1,000,000 persons won. 100,- 
ooo lay workers trained. 300 
new churches or Church schools. 
The complete goal is to gain, 
during three years of specializ- 
ing, the ability to win other mil- 





lions still unreached. 








have been in the Movement most inten- 
sively since it started are not bothered 
by waning interest. The whole Church 
will undoubtedly be at the peak of its New 
Life enthusiasm a year from now. The 
New Life Movement is a three-year op- 
portunity to start in the Church what will 
never end. Its intention is to enable the 
Church to begin the second half of the 
twentieth century revived and re-equipped 
for its tremendous mission. 

It has taken time to convince some 
churches that they are not too rich, too 
poor, too formal, too urban, or too rural 
for the New Life Movement. But it has 
worked in churches of every size and tem- 
perament. It has saved dying missions, 
doubled the membership of rural congrega- 
tions, and transformed great city churches. 
There is no typical New Life church. The 
only qualification is that upon the seal— 
a burning heart offered to God. 

One of the Movement’s purposes, a re- 
form of our scandalously poor practices 


in caring for members who move, brought 
action from the past General Assembly, 
which voted to require every church to 
send in its annual report the names and 
addresses of all out-of-town members to 
the office of the Stated Clerk. These will 
then be distributed to nearby churches. 
With the cooperation of the churches, this 
can mean the saving of hundreds of thou- 
sands for active membership. 

The Communion of Saints is experi- 
enced when a multitude of believers are 
joined together in a great endeavor for 
their Lord. To bring great numbers of 
people into a common task requires or- 
ganization, instruction, and even promo- 
tion. 

We do well to worry when a spiritual 
purpose becomes organized and enters the 
realm of committee meetings, methods, 
and promotional procedures, for that is 
the point at which the vision is so readily 
lost in the mechanics. But that is also the 
point at which the purpose is tested. If 
it is genuine, it will dominate the neces- 
sary mechanics. If it is superficial, the 
mechanics will dominate it. 

We are tempted to long for the sim- 
plicity of the early Church. But the Apos- 
tle Paul undertook his itineration as a 
project, implemented by a home-base com- 
mittee, after some debate over organiza- 
tional procedure. A junior member of his 
secretarial council documented his find- 
ings in a detailed report, and the Apostle 
budgeted his time for the production of 
promotional literature. This included in- 
terstaff memoranda to his field associates, 
challenging them to activate their objec- 
tives, and advising them to visualize their 
processes programatically. And the re- 
sult was (in spite of this awful vocab- 
ulary) that he was equipped to do a job, 
not only in the spiritual life of the indi- 
vidual, but in group relationships. 

The New Life Movement has had to 
overcome the resistance of many pastors 
to suggestions for their ministry proposed 
from outside. In part, this dislike comes 
from a healthy suspicion that sure-fire 
programs may have their source more in 
official activism than in prophetic vision. 
But to reject all denominational programs 
is to deny that there is such a thing as a 
church body. 


Giving time and energy 

The Movement means real sacrifice of 
time and energy for the presbytery and 
synod New Life chairmen. The vast 
amount of thought and work which most 
of them are giving is compensated by the 
knowledge that nothing they have ever 
done has accomplished more for the cause 
of Christ. 

The New Life Movement is a living 
thing, too full of spontaneous vitality to 
be confined in a rigid program. The pro- 
cedures are growing out of the work itself. 
Periodically the synod and presbytery 
chairmen meet to decide what can best 
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help the churches. Counting on guidance 
out of the Church loses some of the long 
range certainty of a master plan, but it 
has avoided mistakes which would have 
been inevitable in a ready-made program. 
Within the general plan there is room 
for endless variety to suit differing situa- 
tions. Churches and presbyteries show 
great originality in what they do. But 
New Life Movement is not just a slogan 
to be used for every sort of useful church 
activity. Its single purpose is to bring 
people to a living faith in Jesus Christ, 
which will be expressed by their becoming 
members of the Church. Experience shows 
that when a church gives itself with en- 
thusiasm to that purpose, it strengthens 
everything else it is hoping to do. 


Thrill of accomplishment 

Sending church people out to win deci- 
sions for Christ and his Church is the 
part of the New Life Movement which is 
most likely to kindle the rest of it. It 
brings the thrill of great accomplishment. 
It makes the callers face religious reali- 
ties. 

This method has a large place in the 
Bible and in the history of the Church. 
But it is peculiarly well adapted to mod- 
ern life. It takes the Church to the peo- 
ple. The unchurched no longer flock to a 
revival meeting because it is the most 
exciting thing in town. The radio and 
moving pictures ended that. The Church 
must take its message to those it hopes to 
reach. Since modern evangelism has to 
be a person-to-person matter, our pastors 
can never get to most of those who 
should be seen. For that the Presbyterian 
Church must count on its 2,270,000 mem- 
bers. 

Most churches have not even approached 
all of those with whom they already have 


some connection. These are the easiest 
to win, and with them the New Life 
Movement starts. Even in small towns 
this is never finished, because the more 
such people are won, the more new con- 
tacts the Church makes, and the more 
“prospect conscious” the members be- 
come. Beyond these, the New Life Move- 
ment goes to the harder work of trying to 


“rewin the church members whose interest 


has waned. Beyond these the calling goes 
out to those who have never turned to the 
Church, but to whom the Church should 
be turning. These are located through 
neighborhood surveys or through busi- 
ness or social contacts. 

Lay callers have advantages in evan- 
gelism. The witness of a layman to what 
he is finding in Christ and the Church has 
a power the minister cannot match. A 
layman is more obviously free from self- 
interest than is a minister, who may be 
assumed to be out to build up his church. 
A minister is under handicaps in telling 
of the benefits of church services which 
are under his direction. It has been re- 
peatedly demonstrated that laymen secure 
a larger percentage of decisions than do 
ministers. 

Every method of evangelism can be 
superficial, as this one might be,—but it 
has two safeguards. Only trained callers 
are used, and the basis of their training is 
the instruction to make their calls “Christ 
centered,” not “church centered.” Calling 
does not succeed well except on a religious 
basis. As a “join the church” program, it 
falls flat. Americans today are not inter- 
ested merely in joining one more organiza- 
tion. It is only when callers are appealing 
directly for commitment to Christ and to 
the Christian life that they are getting 
large results. 

When two laymen secure such commit- 


ments, have the people been converted? 
To believe that it is possible requires be- 
lief in a direct working of God. Such an 
effect is obviously greater than the visible 
causes. But that such things do happen 
is the discovery of many who visit. Lay- 
men who have gone out skeptically, let- 
ting it be known that they are not cut 
out to do this sort of thing, come back 
joyfully declaring that it has been the 
greatest experience of their lives. Things 
which happen in some of these calls are 
as unexplainably miraculous as anything 
which comes into our matter-of-fact lives. 
One caller said that he had expected to 
have to talk people into being Christians, 
but he found that God had been talking 
to them for years, and all he had to do 
was raise the issue. The callers discover 
that the instruction to go out only after 
prayer and to work always in the attitude 
of prayer is the most important “tech- 
nique” they are given. 

Expressions of deep feeling are not in- 
frequently reported by the callers. Deci- 
sions made in a home may not usually 
have the emotional intensity which ac- 
companies those made by going forward 
in a public meeting. But there is an ad- 
vantage in making the decision in the 
surroundings of the daily life and after 
dealing directly with a person’s thinking 
and needs. All the evidence indicates that 
no method of evangelism has more lasting 
results. Some of our ministers are al- 
ready reporting that those won during 
New Life visitations are their most en- 
thusiastic and devoted members. 


New turning to Christ 
A new turning toward Christ with an 
eagerness to follow him is the decision 
which is sought. That by itself is not all 
(Continued on page 32) 
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Layman and minister are teamed in calls made by Wheeler Memorial Church, Omaha, Nebraska. Here Arch Stafford (left) 
and pastor George Bancroft (seated on sofa) visit new members Colonel and Mrs. W. M. Martin and their family. 
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Progress in Human Rights 
Shows Sign of Trend 


On December 15, at historic St. Paul’s 
Episcopal Church in Mount Vernon, New 
York, a special ceremony was held com- 
memorating the 157th anniversary of the 
ratification of the United States Bill of 
Rights, now the first ten amendments to 
the Constitution. 

In the years to come, December 1948 
will share honors with December 1791 as 
another history-making month in civiliza- 
tion’s progress toward a complete recog- 
nition of the basic human rights of Man. 

In early December the Federal Coun- 
cil of Churches adopted the most sweeping 
human rights declaration ever formulated 
by a national religious organization. On 
December 9, the United Nations unani- 
mously approved a convention outlawing 
genocide, the mass destruction of religious, 
racial, or national groups. One day later, 
the UN, despite the vigorous protests of 
the Soviet Union’s Andrei Vishinsky, 
adopted, without a dissent, a universal 
Declaration of Human Rights. 

And on the same day, despite a citi- 
zen’s group report in a ninety-one page 
document that segregation in Washington, 
D.C., was worse now than it had been fifty 
years ago, (1) a Maryland court voided 
a “restrictive covenant” which would have 
prevented two Negro families from mov- 
ing into homes in a “white” neighborhood, 
and (2) a Georgia court indicted two white 
men on the charge of murdering a Negro. 

Two days earlier, the Presbyterian 
Church’s new Department of Racial and 
Cultural Relations declared that churches 
must be “inclusive bodies, where all per- 
sons irrespective of race or nationality 
may worship,” and in Florida, a thirty- 
four-year-old white man was sentenced to 
twenty years in prison for assaulting a 
Negro woman. A week later, a group of 
courageous clergymen in Atlanta, Georgia, 
started a full-scale crusade against the 
Ku Klux Klan. 

These were signs of a trend, but they 
were only signs. As the new president of 
the Federal Council of Churches, Bishop 
John S. Stamm, said to President Truman 
last month, “The adoption of the Declara- 
tion of Human Rights by the United Na- 
tions .. . affords hope that the world com- 
munity is developing a conscience about 
the inalienable rights and freedoms of 
every man. But we cannot expect any sig- 
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nificant advance in the actual practice of 
the world unless our own country . . . dem- 
onstrates our sincere determination to 
square our practice with our profession.” 
Many Christians throughout the world 
hoped that the year 1949 would see many 
nations squaring their practices with their 
professions, and in more ways than one. 
With new trouble in Palestine and Indo- 
nesia, there was little time for delay. 








has set in, hundreds more are dying from 
exposure. In one section, an early winter 
rain killed twenty infants in a day. Some 
of the refugees have been fortunate and 
have found sleeping space in schools, 
mosques, churches, and under the seats in 
motion picture houses. Most of them 
have only a torn blanket or a tattered 
piece of tenting between themselves and 
the wet ground. 


Palestine refugees leaving country. Black spots on child’s face are flies. 


Refugee Situation 
Critical in Palestine 

This Christmas had been a happy one 
for many thousands of refugees who at 
last found peace far away from their 
native lands (P.L. Nov. 27). But in the 
land where the Prince of Peace was born, 
Christmas 1948 was just another day of 
death and terror to hundreds and thou- 
sands of refugees torn from their homes 
in the battle for Palestine. 

According to the latest figures, there 
are some 468,000 of these refugees, al- 
though some estimates go as high as 600,- 
ooo. Predominantly Arab, they are scat- 
tered over five countries: Transjordan, 
Syria, Lebanon, Egypt, and Palestine. The 
majority of them (some 237,000) are in 
Palestine. 

Hundreds of them have been dying 
every day from starvation and sickness. 
Now that the bitter, rainy winter season 


The refugee terror has also hit towns 
undisrupted by the war. In Bir-Zeit, Pal- 
estine, population 1,000, some seven thou- 
sand refugees are now encamped, rapidly 
depleting crops which were expected to 
last until the next harvest. 

Although this situation has been acute 
since fall, not enough has yet been done 
to stop the growing number of deaths. 
Most of the Middle East governments 
have granted money to help the refugees. 
Church organizations like the Presbyterian 
Mission in Syria and Lebanon, Lutheran 
World Relief, Church World Service, and 
the World Council of Churches, have sent 
personnel, food, tents, blankets, and medi- 
cine into the refugee-packed areas. In- 
ternational relief organizations like the 
UN’s Children’s Emergency Fund, Middle 
East Relief, the Near East Foundation, 
and the Red Cross have sent substantial 
help. But in spite of this aid, current 
needs still far exceed the contributions 
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made by these agencies. It has been esti- 
mated that at least half a million blankets 
are needed immediately in the refugee 
areas. Only some 130,000 had been sent 
or pledged last month. 

Biggest hope for the Palestine DP’s 
was the $29,500,000 United Nations emer- 
gency relief program for Palestine ap- 
proved November 19 by the UN General 
Assembly meeting in Paris. The nine- 
month aid project, which started in De- 
cember, is still a question mark because 
only $5,400,000 of 'the funds required 
have been raised. 

President Truman will probably ask 
Congress this month' to appropriate $16,- 
000,000 for the project, but it may be 
March or April before Congress approves. 
The British government said it would con- 
tribute about $3,600,000 in addition to the 
$400,000 it has already given. The French 
government hopes to provide some 
$1,670,000. But it may be two or three 
months before the UN gets these funds. 
In the meantime, winter in Palestine will 
be over. 

Dr. Edwin Moll, head of the Lutheran 
World Federation relief work in Palestine, 
had this to say about the Palestine refugee 
crisis: “If shiploads of foodstuffs and 
clothing are not dispatched promptly to 
the Arab refugees in the Near East, we 
shall have to send shovels and picks with 
which to dig graves. Now is the time for 
the Church to step out and demonstrate 
the Christian principles for which it 
stands.” 


Million Dollars Given to 
Retired Missionaries 

A modest Chinese businessman, who 
preferred to remain anonymous, last 
month presented The Presbyterian Board 
of Foreign Missions with a check for 
$1,000,000. It was the largest cash gift 
the Board has ever received from a liv- 
ing donor. In presenting the gift, the 
donor specified that the entire amount 
must be used to set up a foundation in 
the United States to provide adequate 
housing and care for retired Presbyterian 
missionaries. The generous donor told the 
Board he was making the gift “in grati- 
tude to God for my Christian education 
and life and in appreciation of the service 
your missionaries have given China.” 

From information released by Dr. 
Lloyd S. Ruland, executive secretary of 
the Board’s China missions, it is learned 
that the anonymous benefactor is from 
North China and has frequently visited 
this country. He is a graduate of Truth 
Hall, a Presbyterian high school in Chee- 
foo. He has always been a generous sup- 
porter of Christian missions, which is 
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borne out by the fact that he is going 
to match his gift to The Board of Foreign 
Missions by contributing an identical sum 
in his native land, the money to go to 
underwrite a retirement plan for minis- 
ters and church workers connected with 
the Church of Christ in China. 


Federal Council Holds 
Anniversary Meeting 


Last month in Cincinnati, Ohio, amidst 
bustling Christmas shoppers, placid pig- 
eons, and a stray band of starlings, some 
350 of the nation’s Protestant church 
leaders met for what may be a long- 
remembered meeting. 

The Christmas shoppers, pigeons, and 
starlings just happened to be near Cin- 
cinnati’s Hotel Gibson, but the church 
leaders were inside the hotel attending 
the Fortieth Anniversary meeting of the 
Federal Council of the Churches of Christ 
in America. The churchgleaders, represent- 
ing twenty-five Protestant and Orthodox 
communions with some 28,000,000 mem- 
bers, took important action on the fo!- 
lowing: (1) race relations; (2) evangel- 
ism; (3) laymen; (4) displaced persons, 
and (5) inter-church cooperation. They 
also discussed thoroughly the Christian 
Church’s_ responsibilities towards older 
people and the prevention of juvenile 
delinquency (see page 22), condemned the 
government of Franco Spain (see next 
page), reviewed the Federal Council’s 
history, accepted two new members, and 
set three precedents. 

The most important single action at 
the Federal Council meeting was the adop- 
tion of a broad, yet specific statement 
on human rights. The declaration stated 
that “The flagrant violation of human 
rights in our generation has outraged 
every Christian feeling and has impeded 
the achievement of world order.” It said 


further, “All the rich gifts which God 
imparts to men should be available to all 
without discrimination as to race, color, 
sex, birth, nationality, class, or creed.” 
It then listed in detail a group of basic 
and specific rights which included free- 
dom of religion and conscience, freedom 
of speech, press, inquiry, and study, free- 
dom from arbitrary arrest and police bru- 
tality, and rights to a decent standard of 
living, adequate health services, “equal 
service” in stores, hotels, restaurants, 
and theatres, the secret ballot, equal par- 
ticipation in government service, including 
the armed forces, and the right to or- 
ganize for “peaceful political activity.” 

This comprehensive document, 
which the new Federal Council president, 
Bishop John S. Stamm, called the “most 
definite . . . ever issued by a great re- 
ligious body on the subject,” pledged the 
twenty-eight Council churches to a con- 
tinuing fight for all the principles in the 
declaration. 

In the field of evangelism, a section 
led by Dr. Elmer G. Homrighausen, Pres- 
BYTERIAN LIFE correspondent and Prince- 
ton Seminary professor, submitted a re- 
port calling for a united evangelistic cam- 
paign in 1949 and 1950. The report, 
adopted by the Council, set up the ma- 
chinery for a campaign to be carried on 
by the Council’s Department of Evangel- 
ism in cooperation with member church 
agencies and local councils of churches in 
at least 100 major U.S. cities. The drive 
will include united prayer programs, 
house-to-house visitations, and preaching 
and teaching missions in colleges, high 
schools, and local churches. 

Laymen were also given a good deal of 
attention at Cincinnati. Retiring presi- 
dent Charles P. Taft, an Episcopal lay- 
man, said in his presidential address, “The 
layman is more than 99 per cent of the 
churches, but nobody would know it from 





Bishop John S. Stamm, new president of Federal Council of Churches, receives 
presidential gavel from retiring president, Episcopal layman Charles Taft. 
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Charles Taft (center) talks with two Federal Council members who attended 


first meeting forty years ago. At left is Dr. 


George Richards, president 


emeritus of Evangelical and Reformed Seminary, Lancaster, Pa. At right is 
Dr. William B. Pugh, Stated Clerk of Presbyterian Church’s General Assembly. 


the way they move. . . . Most of us are 
tame laymen, well broken to harness, 
guaranteed not to upset too much.” Mr. 
Taft went on to demand that churches 
seek out realistic ways to put laymen to 
work in their churches. The Federal 
Council also adopted a statement on lay- 
men which frowned upon “the predom- 
inance of clerical leadership into which 
many of our churches have drifted.” The 
statement declared, “It is time to begin 
actively working toward a better balance 
between professional and lay activity.” 

A report on displaced persons adopted 
by the Council called on every local con- 
gregation to resettle at least one DP or 
DP family and declared that the DP sit- 
uation “should be placed on an emergency 
basis.” 

The proposed merger of the Federal 
Council with seven other interdenomina- 
tional agencies to form the National 
Council of Churches of Christ in America 
was given further impetus at Cincinnati. 
The Council called upon all member 
churches to speed final action for or 
against the consolidation. At the end of 
the meeting sixteen churches (including 
the Presbyterian Church, U.S.A.) with a 
membership of 25,057,826 had approved. 
Two churches have the proposal under 
consideration. Six have not yet taken any 
action. 

Another of the Council’s important 
actions was to accept unanimously two 
new members—the Religious Society of 
Friends of Philadelphia and Vicinity, and 
the Roman Orthodox Church in North 
America. This group of Friends number 
some 5,000 members located in Penn- 
sylvania, New Jersey, Delaware, and 
Maryland. It is closely related to the 
Five Years Meeting of Friends, a charter 
member of the Council. The Roman 
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Orthodox Church in North America has a 
membership of 21,000 in forty-two local 
parishes. 

Three new precedents were set at the 
meeting. First two were the election of 
John S. Stamm, senior bishop of the 
Evangelical United Brethren Church, to 
the presidency of the Federal Council, 
and the election of Dr. Mildred McAfee 
Horton retiring president of Wellesley 
College as vice-president. Bishop Stamm, 
a member of the Federal Council execu- 
tive committee for twenty years, is the 
first representative of the evangelical 
churches to be president. Mrs. Horton, 
daughter of the late Dr. Cleland B. Mc- 
Afee, former Moderator of the Presby- 
terian Church’s General Assembly, is the 
first woman elected to major office in the 
history of the Council. The third was the 
presentation of a citation to Branch 
Rickey, president of the Brooklyn Dodg- 
ers, for opening up major league baseball 
to Negro athletes (P.L. Oct. 16). The 
award was the first ever made by the 
Council for applying Christian principles 
to sports. Mr. Rickey said, when he re- 
ceived the citation, “It is incredible to 
me on an occasion of this kind that any 
national Christian organization should 
have thought it worth-while to recognize 
this. I believe the time is close when the 
color of a man’s skin will have no effect 
upon his chance to secure a living.” 


Federal Council Warns 
Government on Spain 


The problem of United States and its 
relations with the government of Franco 
Spain came up once again last month. 
The scene was the roof garden ballroom 
of Cincinnati’s Hotel Gibson where the 
Federal Council of Churches was trying 





to terminate the business of its Fortieth 
Anniversary meeting. 

The Reverend John Alexander, head of 
the meeting’s business committee, was 
reading off a series of last minute reso- 
lutions. Most of these resolutions were 
referred for future action without com- 
ment by the Federal Council delegates. 
Then Mr. Alexander read a short three- 
paragraph resolution calling upon the 
United States government to “form no 
military alliance with, or give aid or 
comfort” to the Franco regime. Mr. 
Alexander asked if there was any com- 
ment and was ready to defer action on the 
statement. 

At that moment, a tall, white-haired 
delegate rose from one of the conference 
tables. He was Moderator Jesse Hays 
Baird of the Presbyterian Church, U.S.A. 
Mr. Baird demanded that the resolution 
be put to a vote and said, “It is harder 
to be an evangelical Christian in Spain 
than it is behind the Iron Curtain.” But 
the motion to defer the resolution was 
before the council. Then the Reverend 
L. K. Jackson of the First Baptist Church, 
Gary, Indiana, took the floor. He said, 
“Are we going to forget all the cruelties 
of the Franco regime for the sake of 
expediency? . . . We should say ‘no’ to 
Franco.” He sat down amidst applause. 
The motion to delay the action then was 
put to a vote and defeated. The Federal 
Council, thanks to Moderator Baird and 
Dr. Jackson, adopted in principle the 
resolution condemning Franco’s regime 
and referred it to the Council’s Depart- 
ment of International Justice and Goodwill 
instead of shelving it for future action. 


Dr. Mackay Warns 
Christians on Fascism 


Communism isn’t the only ideological 
hazard facing Americans today, according 
to Dr. John A. Mackay, president of 
Princeton Theological Seminary. 

Speaking at the annual dinner of New- 
ark (New Jersey) Presbytery’s officials, 
Dr. Mackay expressed fear that Americans 
might go into a political tailspin which 
would become a type of fascism. After 
pointing out how the present military 
emergency could lead into this new “ism,” 
he said, “A demand would go forth to all 
churches to give unqualified support to this 
new creed which would be called Chris- 
tian.” 

As an illustration of this danger, he 
cited the German situation when Hitler 
came to power, after securing the allegi- 
ance of Christians. “All churches must 
instruct all of our people on what it means 
to be called Christian and on the Christian 
answer to all our problems,” he said. 
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Europe’s “Rare Company” 
By BENJAMIN J. BUSH 


One of the best informed men to- 
day on conditions in Europe is Dr. 
Benjamin J. ‘Bush, Presbyterian 
Church representative on the hard- 
working Department of Reconstruc- 
tion and Inter-Church Aid of the 
World Council of Churches. Dr. 
Bush (see next page) is at present 
in the United States helping to pub- 
licize the Church’s Sacrificial Meal 
Plan.—Tue Epirors. 








I received recently a very discouraging letter. The author 
of this letter is perturbed and wonders whether or not 
what we have been trying to do in Europe is lost effort. 
Because my friend is doubtless not a solitary individual 
but a member of a sizable minority fellowship, I am writ- 
ing this report, one in which every word will be weighed in 
the scales of honesty. 

My friend did not realize how deep was the hurt in 
Europe, or he would not have felt that what the churches 
have done could possibly work the miraculous healing he 
expected. 

A wagon may carry a moderate load and render con- 
tinuing service even if every spoke does not support the 
rim. But when the hub is broken, the life of the wheel 
and the vehicle is limited. The Protestant hub of Europe 
has been Germany. Here the decisive battles of the Refor- 
mation were won when they were lost in Belgium, France, 
and Spain. Evangelical fervor has not characterized re- 
ligious life in Germany in recent years, and now a deso- 
lating military defeat and a social and economic collapse 
have weakened incredibly the Protestant hub of Europe. 
Protestant rebuilding must inevitably be slow and painful. 

If the four largest communions in an American city of 
half a million people should be fused into a single Chris- 
tian fellowship, that united fellowship would be no stronger 
than the Lutheran Church in a city like Stuttgart. But if 
this American city should, after the grim ordeal of battle, 
find that there were only eight churches left which might 
be used for worship, you would have a picture of what 
Stuttgart still faces three and a half years after VE Day. 

If after heroic efforts for recovery, in which the eco- 
nomic is always a real factor, such an American city should 
awake to discover that all dollars have been reduced to 
dimes, one could not feel exhilarated about the situation 
with winter at hand. 

Our psychological armor would not be very strong in the 
United States if more than two million of our young men 
were still prisoners of war. This is not to say that the 
German youth has suffered more in prison camps than did 
the Russian youth in German camps. The plight of these 
war prisoners as they return is beyond the analysis and 
description of man. Not as many now come back to die as 
formerly, but as they return, they seem dead to everything 
save mere existence. 

The return to family tragedies is more withering to 
many of them than Siberia itself. What has happened in 
Europe cannot be resolved quickly. It could not be even if 
there were no war clouds. The miracle to me is the amount 
of hope and courage still existing, and in no fellowship is 
there more hope and courage than in the Christian Church. 

If you challenge this by telling me there is more hope 


and courage among the Communists than among the Chris- 
tians, I will admit that there is more drum beating and 
bugle blowing in Communism. In a Communist fellowship 
there is an ardent minority which incarnates passion and 
radiates fervor. It is the child of revolution. But those who 
should know insist that the Communists are a distinctive 
minority within Russia itself and likewise a minority in 
every other country. Unfortunately, real reform and sin- 
cere compassion for men in many areas of Europe have 
offered the masses but little. Even the Church has for- 
gotten them. 

But across Europe there is a rare company of Christian 
men and women who are ill clad, but clothed in dedication; 
who are hungry, but fed once again as by miracle manna; 
who are all things to all men to the utmost limits of physi- 
cal endurance, and who still see visions and dream dreams. 
When you speak with these people you come upon a moral 
spiritual adequacy which is amazing. 

God, to these rare souls, is not a name, nor is he an 
inheritance. When they speak of God and sing of him, they 
are a new incarnation. Where men have the most exalted 
view of God and the most complete surrender to him, one 
always finds a fire that warms and a flame that gives light. 
In every part of this continent there are men and women, 
old and young, high and low, who have resolved without 
reservation to accept the challenge of him who said: “I am 
the Way.” 

A letter came to my office recently with the tragic in- 
formation that a dear friend would soon be arrested and 
imprisoned. The mutual friend who informed us of this, 
also informed us that this devoted Christian leader lacks 
apparel, especially underclothing, for such an ordeal. We 
were asked whether it would be possible to send sufficient 
apparel to protect the health of this leader during the 
winter days now here. The man who is facing this ordeal 
has made no request; he is not even thinking of himself. 
When his friends warn him, he brushes their counsel aside 
saying: “I must work while I am free; I may have a longer 
rest than I suspect.” When he replies thus, his words are 
wreathed in smiles. 


Rocamny I went on a pilgrimage of 100 miles to visit 
one student, endeavoring to persuade him to enter the 
Christian ministry. The Scholarship Committee of the 
World Council of Churches wanted to provide a scholarship 
for him in one of the European theological seminaries to 
prepare him for service in one of the neediest Protestant 
groups of Europe. This young man appreciated the visit 
and our interest in him, but he insisted that he could not 
study theology until he had completed his professional 
training. “For,” said he, “I hope to preach the Gospel 
where the people will be too poor to pay my salary. Like 
the Apostle Paul, I must earn my living to be able to serve 
those who are not able to provide my livelihood. I hope to 
begin my evangelistic work where there is not even a church 
or a Christian nucleus.” 

When you meet older and younger men like these two, 
you are absolutely confident that the kingdom is far from 
lost in Europe. You are confident, too, that what we have 
done to strengthen the churches has been, and will continue 
to be, the surest guarantee of a new life on this old con- 
tinent. Only one can make all things new. He is our pur- 
pose and our confidence. 


—_—_— 
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Church to Continue 
Special Overseas Aid 


Next week the Presbyterian Church’s 
great contribution to reconstruction of a 
war-wrecked world will be drawing to a 
close. Aside from the collection of out- 
standing pledges, there will be no further 
active solicitation to complete the mam- 
moth $27,000,000 Restoration Fund. Exec- 
utive director Harold Dalzell will resign 
to become vice-president of the College of 
Wooster (see page 12), and a staff of only 
three people will continue to collect funds 
until the official end of the agency as a 
fund-raiser June 1. According to the lat- 
est figures, $3,381,998 still has to be col- 
lected from pledges. The total of the Fund 
so far is $25,228,717, still $1,771,283 short 
of the full goal. 

Ever since its start in 1945, the Res- 
toration Fund has been a wonder-worker. 
It has saved thousands of lives, rebuilt 
scores of churches and schools, literally 
“saved” several European theological sem- 
inaries through money for food, clothing, 
and libraries, rushed badly-needed beds 
and equipment to bombed hospitals, and 
performed countless other services in Asia 
and Europe. It has truly been a great 
Christian force in the years of its exist- 
ence. 

But what is going to happen to this 
Restoration Fund work in 1950 and 1951? 
Some of the work, like the rebuilding of 
schools and churches has been completed. 
But seminary students still need to be fed 
and clothed. Hospitals still are in desper- 
ate need of additional beds and medicine. 
The rebuilt schools and churches need 
Bibles and hymnals. European pastors 
need bicycles for transportation. The list 
could last for pages. The need was still 
immediate despite the progress made since 
the war, and the Presbyterian Church 
hoped still more could be done without 
continuing the Restoration Fund. 

As a partial answer the Church is ad- 
vocating the Lenten Sacrificial Meal Plan, 
to be used voluntarily by Presbyterian 
families everywhere in the forty days be- 
fore Easter. It will consist of substituting 
a typical European meal for a regular 
dinner once a week during Lent and giv- 
ing the difference in cost to the church as 
an offering for the continuation of restora- 
tion work. Special Sacrificial Meal en- 
velopes will be distributed to each family 
or individual who joins in the plan. 

Although many Presbyterians have 
heard of this plan before, they probably 
don’t know the details. Some of them 
may wonder why it should be done at all. 
The man who may tell about this plan and 
especially about what it means for Chris- 
tianity in Asia and Europe is Dr. Benja- 
min J. Bush, brilliant sixty-five-year-old 
Presbyterian representative on the World 
Council of Churches’ Department of Re- 
construction and Inter-Church Aid. Dr 
Bush, who with his wife has spent three 
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vears in Europe helping to rebuild the 
Christian Church, has seen Restoration 
Funds at work first-hand. In fact, he him- 
self has been responsible for many recom- 
mendations as to the use of the funds. It 
was he who helped “save,” through the 
Restoration Fund, many of Europe’s strug- 
gling seminaries, one of which today is 
developing Christian leaders in the Rus- 
sian zone of Germany. 

Dr. Bush, tall, bespectacled, and en- 
thusiastic about his latest job, returned in 
November from Europe to prepare for a 
nation-wide speaking tour for the Sacri- 
ficial Meal Plan. He started last month 
on the first leg of his mission with a trip 
that will cover cities in California, Kansas, 
Illinois, and Pennsylvania. Says Dr. Bush, 
“The Presbyterian Church has accom- 
plished much through the Restoration 
Fund, but it’s a shame not to continue 
this job through the Sacrificial Meal Plan. 
We can do more than rebuild buildings— 
we can rebuild faith. And now is the time 
to do it. Look how the Germans repudi- 
ated Communism in the Berlin elections. 
They did it because they realize they 
have some backing. We can give Euro- 
pean Christians the backing of a strong, 
incorruptible faith if we keep on with our 
work.” 








No, this isn’t a wedding picture. The 
couple cutting the cake, Mr. and Mrs. 
Ray Willhart, were celebrating their 
fifth anniversary, but the cake was for 
the first anniversary of a New Life 
Movement church — the Westwood 
Presbyterian, located near the Univer- 
sity of California at Los Angeles. 
Morning service attendance on Sunday 
November 21, day of the anniversary, 
was 203, the highest in the short his- 
tory of the church. Pastor Haven N. 
Davis is at right. Mr. Willhart is head 
of the church’s young adult club. 








Presbyterian Laymen 
To Meet in February 


The Presbyterian Church, U.S.A., is 
one church that hopes to refute Charles 
P. Taft’s charge at the recent Federal 
Council of Churches meeting in Cincin- 
nati (see page 8) that most laymen are 
“tame.” From all indications, Presby- 
terian laymen are going to have a big, 
busy year in 1949, thanks to the growing 
surge of interest in the newly-organized 
National Council of Presbyterian Men 
(PL. Dec. £2). 

Most important news for Presbyte- 
rian laymen was the announcement, early 
last month, of the second annual meeting 
of the Council February 11-13 in Chicago. 
Over 1,000 laymen from every synod and 
presbytery in the Church are expected to 
attend. Although detailed plans of the 
meeting have yet to be announced, this 
much is certain: it will be a meeting for 
action, not for organization. 

The main topic for discussion will prob- 
ably be, “What can the average layman 
do through his local chapter of Presby- 
terian Men?” Twenty discussion groups 
of fifty men each will spend at least two 
days covering every angle of this ques- 
tion. Prominent lay speakers like Minne- 
sota Congressman Walter Judd, former 
China missionary, will aid the delegates 
in their discussions. 

In addition, awards will be given to 
the presbyteries who have secured the 
most applications for Council charters 
from local churches (see next page). 

Meanwhile, more applications for char- 
ters have been rolling into executive sec- 
retary Paul Moser’s New York office. And 
at last charters are beginning to go out 
to churches and presbyteries, making 
them full-fledged Council members. 

New York State is leading the way in 
the formal organization of the Council, 
although a church in central Pennsyl- 
vania can claim the distinction of being 
the grand-daddy of all National Council 
members. 

In November, local charter number 
one was awarded to the Old Spring Street 
Presbyterian Church, New York City. 
Chapter president Willard King says mem- 
bership has grown from fifteen to fifty in 
six meetings. 

In Rochester, New York, last month, 
General Assembly Stated Clerk William 
Barrow Pugh presented the Rochester 
Presbytery with the National Council’s 
first presbytery charter. 

And in Lewistown, Pennsylvania, the 
members of the Lewistown Presbyterian 
Church’s Men’s Club last month cele- 
brated their first anniversary as part of 
the National Council. The Lewistown 
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laymen heard about the formation of the 
group months before the inaugural meet- 
ing last February. They liked the idea so 
much that they asked Charles J. Turck, 
then head of the General Assembly’s lay 
committee, for a charter right away. Mr. 
Turck got together with Paul Moser. The 
result was Provisional Charter number 
one for the Council, signed, sealed, and 
delivered to the Lewistown laymen. 


Charter Contest 


There is more news for Presbyterian 
men. A contest has been started among 
the presbyteries in the Church to see 
which can secure the largest number of 
applications for charters from the Na- 
tional Council of Presbyterian Men. 

The 267 presbyteries within the Church 
have been divided into three groups for 
the contest: presbyteries with less than 
twenty-five churches; presbyteries with 
twenty-six to fifty churches; and pres- 
byteries with fifty-one or more churches. 
For each men’s group that applies for a 
charter, presbyteries will be credited with 
a point. The maximum score attainable 
by any presbytery is the same as is the 
number of its churches. An “award of 
merit” will be conferred at the meeting 
of the National Council of Presbyterian 
Men, February 11-13, on the presbytery 
in each group securing the highest per- 
centage of charters. 


Five for the Ministry 


Each of the five men was well estab- 
lished in a job with a promising future. 
By different routes, each arrived at the 
same decision: to quit his job and enter 
the ministry. The five are now enrolled 
in Western Theological Seminary, a Pres- 
byterian institution in Pittsburgh. 

Jack Angerman, thirty, was holding 
down a managerial post at the Parke- 
Davis pharmaceutical manufacturing 
plant in Detroit, Michigan. From this van- 
tage point he saw that many men in in- 
dustry were governed by materialistic mo- 
tives. He felt within himself the need of 
replacing this materialism with Chris- 
tianity. He talked with his pastor, Dr. 
H. B. Hudnut of the Woodward Avenue 
Presbyterian Church in Detroit, who ad- 
vised Jack to go to Western Seminary. 

Theodore Taylor, forty-one, always 
wanted to be a minister, but circum- 
stances prevented him from realizing this 
goal. After his father’s death he entered 
the business world. 

He started as a bank accountant, rose 
to the position of bank executive. He 
held several jobs in succession after that. 
It was while he was serving as business 
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manager of a Presbyterian college that 
Ted came to the conclusion that only in 
the Christian ministry could he serve men 
to the full extent of his abilities. 

Charles Blaker, thirty, was a sales en- 
gineer with Westinghouse Electric when 
the war started. He joined the Army 
shortly thereafter, served for three years 
as a pilot in the Air Corps. Upon his 
from service, Charles rejoined 
Westinghouse, but he was discontented 
in the routine of work. One Sunday he 
heard a sermon given by Dr. J. Carter 
Swaim, a member of the faculty of 
Western Seminary. It strengthened his 
conviction that he should enter the service 
of the Church. Shortly thereafter, Charles 
Blaker enrolled at Western Seminary. 

Frank Heinze, twenty-seven, grew up 
in the Church. For many years his father 
was an elder in the First Presbyterian 
Church of Ashland, Pennsylvania. After 
his father’s death, young Frank was or- 
dained an elder in the same church. He 
served three years in the Army Air Corps, 
during the war, flying thirty-three mis- 
sions over Germany. After the war, Frank 
became a salesman distributing informa- 
tion on labor relations for a large pub- 
lishing house. Contact with men in man- 
agement and unions alike showed him that 
in many of them there was a deep spiritual 
need. Remembering his war-time ex- 
periences, especially an almost miraculous 
escape from a burning B-17 over England 
when God seemed very close to him, 
Frank decided that only through the 
ministry could he bring other men to feel 
this nearness of God. Frank gave up his 
job, sold his house, and moved to Pitts- 
burgh, where he enrolled at Western. 





David Thompson, twenty-seven, the 
fifth member of the quintet, was once 
dead set against becoming a minister. His 
father had been one, and Dave, observing 
his father’s hard work and the seeming 
thanklessness with which his services were 
received, decided that kind of life was 
not for him. He became a newspaper- 
man. But he wasn’t completely happy. 
Not realizing that the trouble lay within 
himself, he sought a solution by moving 
from one paper to another. Then a per- 
sonal crisis changed his life. An oxygen 
tent was required to save his new-born 
son, Billy. Dave remembered his father 
and how he used to say, “God never lets 
a man down if he prays in a crisis.” 

Dave Thompson prayed. His little 
boy lived. Several days later Western 
Theological Seminary received his applica- 
tion for admission. 

Going into the ministry was not an 
easy thing to do for any of the five men. 
Among other considerations there was the 
fact that each was married and a father. 
Nevertheless, all five agree that whatever 
sacrifices they have had to make in taking 
up a new life have been well worth while. 


Restoration Fund Head 
Wooster Vice-president 


The College of Wooster, Ohio, one of 
forty-four colleges affiliated with the Pres- 
byterian Church, U.S.A., hired a vice- 
president recently. He is Harold A. Dal- 
zell, director of the Church’s Restoration 
Fund (see page 11). The first vice-presi- 
dent Wooster has had in forty-seven 
years, Dr. Dalzell will take charge of the 
college’s finances. 





Students of Western Theological Seminary. Shown seated are Jack Angerman, 
Frank Heinze, Charles Blaker; standing, David Thompson, Theodore D. Taylor. 
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Hawaii’s gift to Philadelphia church. 


Cross of Orchids 


Very few people are given orchids for 
contributing to a missionary fund, but 
200 donors of the Zion Presbyterian 
Church, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, came 
home with them recently. 

The prized lavender blossoms, part of 
a large cross, were used in a special serv- 
ice at the Zion church. After the service 
the orchids were given to congregation 
members who contributed to the men’s 
Bible class missionary fund. They were 
the Reverend Richard Wong’s tangible 
way of saying “thank you” for a check 
sent earlier to help him in his missionary 
work, Now minister at the Chinese Pres- 
byterian Church, Hilo, Hawaii, Mr. Wong 
was formerly minister of the Philadelphia 
Chinese Christian center. 

Still on their stems, the orchids reached 
Philadelphia only two days after they 
were sent air express special delivery 
from Hawaii. Said the florist who arranged 
them into a cross, “I’ve never made such 
an expensive single floral piece.” 


Presbyterians All 


When he looked up the previous re- 
ligious affiliation of the group of thirty 
men and women who had just joined the 
Butler (Pennsylvania) First Presbyterian 
Church, Pastor W. Carl Bogard was 
amazed at the results. He wrote a letter 
to a friend telling about it. 

“Among the thirty men and women,” he 
said, “there were the usual transfers from 
other Protestant churches, reaffirmations, 
and confessions of faith. But one of the 
men was a Hebrew. Coming by baptism 
and confession, he joined his wife, two 
sons, and daughter. Another had been a 
Roman Catholic. He was married to a 
charming Evangelical United Brethren girl. 
They found footing together in the Pres- 
byterian sanctuary. Another father had 
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been brought up a Ukrainian Catholic. He 
and his Presbyterian wife had brought 
their first-born to the baptismal font in 
October. Now he took his place as a Prot- 
estant father. 

“The women were as varied in back- 
ground as the men. One fair-haired lady 
was a Greek Catholic. The new curricu- 
lum had sold her on the Church School 
last fall for her sons, aged three, five, and 
seven. Her husband, baptized in the Dis- 
ciples of Christ denomination, reaffirmed 
his faith with her. A dark-haired mother 
from the Church of England restated her 
allegiance to Christ with her husband... .” 


Navajo Bible 


One persistent minister and one hun- 
dred determined Indians are tackling a job 
no one has ever attempted before. They 
are translating the Bible into Navajo, a 
language that has never been written. 

This seemingly impossible task has kept 
the Reverend William Goudbert and his 
Indian colleagues busy off and on for the 
past eighteen years. During this time they 
have translated three New Testament 
books: Mark, John, and I Corinthians. 

The translating process is as follows: 
Mr. Goudbert reads a verse to the In- 
dians, putting the translation into idio- 
matic Navajo. The Indians then tell him 
the way they would say it to their people 
to make them understand. The final step 
is putting the words onto paper, which is 
done by the use of phonetic English. When 
a chapter is finished, mimeographed copies 
are run off and distributed to Indians 
throughout the reservation. These are re- 
turned with comments and corrections, 





Translator Goudbert is a Netherlander 
who came to this country because he 
wanted to be a missionary. He wanted 
most of all to work among Indians. This 
wish was granted when he was given a 
post on a Navajo reservation in Arizona. 
It was here, in 1930, that he started trans- 
lating the Bible into Navajo. Two years 
ago Mr. Goudbert moved to Phoenix so he 
could use the facilities of the Presbyte- 
rian Church’s Cook Training School. 

Translation of the Bible into Navajo 
presents unique difficulties, according to 
Mr. Goudbert: “Sometimes one verse 
takes a whole day for us to work out. Take 
the word Baptist, for instance. The Nava- 
jos have no word for that. They have one 
that means water on the head, which might 
suit my Methodist and Presbyterian 
friends all right. But how about the de- 
nominations that believe in immersion? 
We studied and studied and finally de- 
cided on the Navajo word which means 
‘ceremonially washed,’ ” 


Ark-eology on Ararat 


An expedition to Mt. Ararat in Turkey 
to search for Noah’s Ark is being planned 
for next spring by Dr. Aaron J. Smith, 
dean of the Peoples Bible College in 
Greensboro, North Carolina. 

Dr. Smith says research has convinced 
him the Ark still rests on Ararat, and that 
many historians have written him that 
they agree with his supposition. 

















The Reverend William Goudbert (seated) with three of the 100 Indians helping 
him translate the Bible into the Navajo tongue. The job has taken 18 years so far. 
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“The climate on Mount Ararat is cold 
and dry, which would preserve wood con- 
struction,” he said, “and the cypress and 
pitch material in the Ark would resist 
decay.” 

Dr. Smith, a former missionary to 
China, thinks the Ark may be at about 
8,000 feet on the mountain. He says his 
expedition will include four or five persons. 


Churches Reply to 
House Red Report 


As expected, the churches lost no time 
in replying to the House Un-American 
Activities Committee report on Commu- 
nism and religion (P.L. Dec. 11). 

First to chastise the committee for 
charging that Protestant churches had 
Communists in their ranks were the Meth- 
odists and Baptists. 

A statement prepared by the Council 
of Bishops of the Methodist Church at a 
meeting in Cincinnati and presented by 
Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam charged the 
committee with creating the impression 
that “the churches have been infiltrated 
by Communists and that responsible lead- 
ers of the churches follow the party line.” 

The Methodist bishops called on the 
press and the radio “to correct the false 
impressions given the American people by 
stories and comments upon this report of 
the House committee. 

“Let the leaders of the press confer 
with the leaders of the Church,” they pro- 
posed, “and become acquainted with the 
truth. Let them examine their use of 
statements by a few ministers, no one of 
whom occupies a place of responsible lead- 
ership in the major denominations of the 
nation, but who have been quoted as ‘emi- 
nent divines’ fully conversant with what 
is alleged to be Communist infiltration into 
American Churches.” 

In their statement, the Methodist bish- 
ops said that the “incompetency” of the 
investigators was revealed in their refer- 
ence to the Epworth League which the 
bishops said has not been in existence for 
nine years. The committee had called the 
Epworth League a Communist organiza- 
tion. 

Others besides the Methodists had 
something to say about the House com- 
mittee’s report. Angered by the commit- 
tee’s charge that Communists have in- 
filtrated Protestant churches, the Cleve- 
Jand Baptist Association passed a resolu- 
tion demanding a trial by jury for any 
person or institution accused of wrong- 
doing by the Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee. They also denied “the allegations 
on behalf of the Methodist Church, the 
Epworth League, the YMCA, and the 
YWCA as unfounded and false. “We point 
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out the attack, therefore, as false,” the 
Baptists continued. “These institutions 
we believe to be genuinely Christian and 
devoted to the highest ideals of our de- 
mocracy and therefore cannot be declared 
subversive and Communistic by the House 
‘Un-American’ Activities Committee.” 


Presbyterian College 
Head Killed in Crash 


The car driven by Howard J. Bell, Jr., 
president of the Presbyterian college of 
Jamestown, North Dakota, was travelling 
along Highway ro at a fair clip. Dr. Bell 
was headed for nearby Grand Forks. 
About ten miles west of Fargo the car 
hit an icy patch immediately in front of a 
bridge, skidded crazily, and smashed into 
the side of the bridge. Dr. Bell was killed 
instantly. 

This tragic accident last month deprived 
Jamestown College of its promising young 
(thirty-four) president only two years 
after he took office. Dr. Bell came to 
Jamestown in 1946, succeeding Dr. B. H. 
Kroeze as president. Before that he was 
at Bradley Polytechnic Institute in Pe- 
oria, Illinois, where he served as assistant 
to the president, professor of English and 
journalism, director of public relations, 
and head of the college’s wartime Army 
specialized training unit. 


Alice Moore’s Library 


The congregation of the First Presby- 
terian Church of Johnstown, New York, 
wanted to show one of their Church 
School teachers that her years of good 
work were appreciated. So, in honor of 
Alice Moore who for forty-seven years 
had served her church faithfully as 
teacher, counsellor, and friend to hun- 
dreds of young people, the church started 
a religious library. The project got off toa 
good start with contributions amounting to 
$350. 





Bids for 1950 Assembly 

Official notice is hereby given, in ac- 
cordance with Standing Rule of the 
General Assembly No. 1, that churches 
desiring to entertain the General Assem- 
bly during its annual meeting must fur- 
nish notice thereof in writing to the 
Stated Clerk at least three months pre- 
vious to the opening session of the Gen- 
eral Assembly next preceding that for 

which the invitation is extended. 
Invitations, therefore, for the 162nd 
General Assembly, to be held in 1950, 
in order to be considered by the General 
Assembly of 1949 must be in the hands 
of the undersigned on or before Febru- 

ary 22, 1949. 

WiLt1AaM Barrow PucH 
Stated Clerk 
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Because the Funds 
Were Too Little 
And Too Late! 
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Benevolence Budget for Churches is $13,359,886. Amount 
received to December 23 is $6,674,360. 


Deadline for Mailing 1948 Benevolences is January 10, 1949! Be sure your 
church funds are postmarked no later than midnight, January 10th. Our whole 
schedule of Presbyterian activities for 1949 must be planned according to the 
way the 1948 budget is met—even though hospitals, schools, or whole mission 
stations have to close! Be sure your church’s neglect does not cause this re- 
trenchment. If your church has met its appropriation, could it possibly contribute 
more to fill up the gap caused by other churches that cannot meet their share? 


General Council of The General Assembly, Presbyterian Church, U. S. A. 
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N™ YEAR'S RESOLUTIONS frequently 
provoke some dry wit, you know, 
like the gag about the American who re- 
solved never to chew betel nuts in 1949. 
Nevertheless, the ethical and spiritual 
tone of one’s life does need a periodic 
checkup and overhauling. 

Wholesome self-examination, self-crit- 
icism, and finally the resolve to strive for 
a richer cultivation of the soul in service 
to Christ and one’s fellow men are Chris- 
tian imperatives. If a Christian’s life 
does not contain these elements, his is a 
filleted Christianity—without backbone. 

Oliver Wendell Holmes remarked, “The 
great thing in this world is not so much 
where you stand, as in what direction you 
are moving.” If my instinct to make New 
Year’s resolutions, therefore, is a “spur 
to prick the sides of my intent,” I should 
honor it as evidence of the desire for 
forward motion. 

The only trouble about New Year’s res- 
olutions is with people like me who make 
them. Most of us frail mortals hold our 
resolves fast for seven days or thirty, and 
then lose our grip and, alas, they are 
broken. Paul’s words about resolutions 
draw him very close to us: “For that 
which I do I allow not: for what I would, 
that do I not; but what I hate, that do I.” 

Our shame is not so much in fracturing 
a resolution in a moment of weakness, 
however, as in throwing away the resolu- 
tion once it is broken. That is a cowardly 
thing. The blunt Dr. Samuel Johnson 
once thundered at Boswell that it was not 
so bad that a man fell in the mud as it 
was that he was content to lie there. Paul 
showed a courageous philosophy toward 
resolutions when he said, “Not as though 
I... were already perfect; but I follow 
eg 

Resolutions are personal. They spring 
from intimate experience. Here are some 
experiences which have spoken to me and, 
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I hope, strengthened my will. Others may 
make and keep higher resolves. These are 
five that I shall try to hold, and when I 
drop them shall try to pick up and carry 
on from there. 


1. In the past month I spent one night 
attending a parent-teacher meeting, an- 
other at a meeting of the fathers of Cub 
Scouts Pack number eight, another at a 
meeting of the Sunday school committee, 
another listening to a radio program on 
“Improving Family Relations,” and yet in 
that time I spent part of only one Satur- 
day afternoon having fun with my chil- 
dren. J will spend more time with my 
children than I do attending lectures, con- 
ferring, or worrying about them. 


2. We recently appealed to one of our 
church groups for gifts of food and cloth- 
ing for a needy family. A stranger passed 
through our building and noticed that 
things were being assembled. This was 
purely a Presbyterian enterprise; he was 
a Roman Catholic; but he returned the 
next day with a large box of clothing and 
left it without waiting to be thanked. 
When was the last time I gave anybody 
anything without being asked? 

Several months ago our five-year-old 
girl was in the hospital undergoing an 
operation. She received gifts and cards 
from people in the communjty, some of 
whom we hardly knew. When did I last 
send any message of good cheer to anyone 
ill or in trouble who didn’t have some 
immediate personal call upon me? With- 
out waiting to be asked by anyone, I will 
regularly do something for or give some- 
thing to someone who has no claim on me. 


3. In the past month, my wife and I 
have gone to the movies three times and 
have gone to church three times. Each 
time we went to the movies we gave a 





dollar and twenty cents for tickets, twen- 
ty-five cents to park the car, twenty-three 
cents for gasoline, and a dollar and five 
cents to the baby sitter, making a total 
of two dollars and seventy-three cents. 
Each time we went to church we gave— 
for the maintenance of our local church, 
for the support of the Presbyterian 
Church’s schools, hospitals, missions, and 
general relief work in the United States 
and in all the troubled spots of the world 
—a total of one dollar. J will give more 
to church than I do to the movie idols in 
celluloid. 


4. In the past month I have read three 
murder mysteries, a pastime that con- 
sumed at least eight hours. The total 
amount of time I spent reading literature 
calculated to develop my understanding 
of God or my relationship to my fellow 
man didn’t total anything like eight hours. 

In company with four-fifths of my fel- 
low commuters, I spend at least fifteen 
minutes each day reading of the adven- 
tures and ideas of Joe Palooka, Terry and 
the Pirates, Steve Canyon, Popeye, and 
even Barney and Snuffy, yet I do not 
spend anything like twenty minutes a day 
reading of the adventures and ideas of 
Jesus Christ or the Apostles. J will spend 
more time reading about heaven and earth 
and “Who-made-it” than about hell on 
earth and “Who-dun-it.” 


5. Finally, the resolution before which 
all others pale: when I pray, I shall linger 
longer on the phrase, “Thy will be done.” 
All resolutions are but human efforts to 
interpret God’s will, and that I must more 
and more seek to know. And knowing, at 
least in part, when the spiritual alarm 
clock sounds clear and urgent (and it 
does too often for comfort), I must not 
turn it off and return to dreaming. 

—L. A. MANN 
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HE LITTLE EASTERN SUBURB in which I 

live is green, fat, and utterly typical 
of those surrounding Boston, New York, 
Philadelphia, and Baltimore. It owns an 
early colonial ancestry, a “restored” busi- 
ness section, a movie, a weekly newspaper, 
and its neat homes and groomed lawns 
epitomize middle class suburbia. The 
congregation of the gray-stone First Pres- 
byterian Church represents somewhat less 
than a fifth of the town’s 11,000 popula- 
tion. That it holds no monopoly upon 
religion is evidenced by the presence of 
Roman Catholic, Methodist, Friends’ 
Meeting, Baptist, Episcopal, Lutheran, 
and Christian Science churches which also 
present opportunity for worship. 

For at least a decade, a succession of 
earnest Presbyterian ministers, elders, and 
those typically embarrassed emissaries 
usually found on church membership 
drive committees have called at my home 
to ask why I do not join and why I am 
not a regularly attending member. They 
know that my wife is a useful unit of the 
congregation, that I was married in a 
Presbyterian church, that my four sons, 
ages twelve to three, were christened in 
the local church and that they all attend 
various Sunday school classes. They seem 
to take for granted that my moppets 
will, from habit and in the logical course 
of events, become church members. 

As the silver-thatched old minister 
who fosiered the local flock when I too 
was a regular Sunday school attendant 
being taught by his own sons often re- 
marked, “You would have been a church 
member if you hadn’t been sick the day 
your Sunday school class joined en masse. 
What’s the matter with you now?” 

He died before I could formulate an 
answer that satisfied us both. At the 
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present time his third successor, an ardent 
young man, seems destined to share the 
same fate before I get around to regular 
attendance. This despite increasing filial 
pressure exerted by the soprano query 
addressed to my wife, “Why doesn’t 
Daddy go to church?” and the gentle, if 
ambiguous answer, “Daddy is different.” 


“A beard in a cloud” 

Daddy is not different. He gibbers not, 
neither is he malformed, and doubts con- 
cerning his sanity may be resolved by the 
fact that Daddy is solvent despite a 
mortgage and four children. I believe in 
God because it is sane and comforting to 
do so, and I believe in Jesus Christ, his 
Son. I do not believe in the many- 
faceted theological aspects as bazooed 
about by the currently operative, and per- 
petually feuding, Protestant churches. I 
wince when I read of delegates from 147 
churches in forty-four countries (except 
the Roman Catholic and Russian Ortho- 
dox), meeting to work and to pray at 
Amsterdam in the first Assembly of the 
World Council of Churches, failing to 
agree on even a definition of the word 
“church.” My seven-year-old son’s de- 
scription of God as “fa beard in a cloud” 
makes as much sense to me as some of 
the preposterously theological, arrantly 
vague, definitions of the Ultimate Suprem- 
acy I have heard. 

I will not go to church because it is 
“a thing to do,” because it offers an op- 
portunity to meet and know more people, 
and because it offers me an organized 
outlet with which to work good for my 
community. All of these reasons, valid 
enough for many constant members, are 
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not enough for me. My profession centers 
about meeting and knowing more people, 
and I know too many now. I reject the 
idea that the church itself offers the only 
opportunity to serve, and I will swap 
chairs on half a dozen community com- 
mittees to prove it. 

I particularly will not go to church be- 
cause, as has been implied by those 
who come to call, my moral fibres need 
strengthening. I do not murder. I am no 
more afflicted with the commercial thiev- 
eries and social lying of the times than 
any of the normal run of pewholders. I 
am not knowingly cruel. I lack a jail rec- 
ord and, despite an overweening desire 
to outsmart the Bureau of Internal Rev- 
enue, I resemble, both in physique and 
conduct, a great many good citizens. For- 
give me for such a smug standard. 

I am aware of the need for a renais- 
sance of spiritual force in a highly mech- 
anistic, materialistic age. I too am sub- 
consciously beating my brains out against 
the terrible inanimate rectitude of the 
Machine. I certainly share the imagina- 
tive horrors rooted in the presage of 
human doom which was born with the 
atom bomb. But I know that the God 
who gives us comfort also gives us cour- 

(Continued on page 26) 
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N. E. Thomas and Presbyter are pseudonjms for r 
his own experience. Presbyter is an active durch me 
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7 UNWILLINGNESS of this intelligent 
man to appraise the Church with the 
same fairness and tolerance he shows to 
other community institutions puts him 
out on a limb. It is certainly true that 
“fashion parades,” “bickering,” and “gos- 
sip” are as characteristic of the civic en- 
terprises he supports as of the churches 
he deplores. One suspects just a trace of 
guile in the assertion that he “discounts” 
defects which he then proceeds to docu- 
ment in such detail. It leads the reader to 
wonder, “If all this doesn’t keep him from 
church what does?” 

Again, one reads with sympathy his 
statement that he does not believe “in the 
many faceted theological aspects as ba- 
zooed about,” etc. Neither do I—and I 
belong to and attend a church which re- 
quires of its members only the simple 
creedal assent stated by N. E. Thomas as 
his own. It is the Presbyterian Church, 
whose form of government makes mem- 
bership available to all who accept Christ 
as Savior. I am sure that there are at 
least two other churches in his community 
of which this is true. 

But when he goes on to speak of the 
“perpetually feuding Protestant churches” 
and illustrates this by indulging in a 
“since,” because 147 churches at Amster- 
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lurch member. We believe that this discus- 
Movement to win people “on the fringe.” 


—THE EDITORS. 
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dam could not agree on one of these theo- 
logical propositions, he ends up by placing 
more importance on “theological aspects 
as bazooed about” than the Amsterdam 
churches did. The important thing about 
Amsterdam was that the delegates faced 
their very wide theological differences in 
a spirit of friendliness and sympathy, and 
when they found they could not resolve 
them, wrote into their brief official mes- 
sage to the world both repentance for 
their lack of unity and the very strong 
statement regardless of theological differ- 
ences, “We intend to stay together.” This 
scarcely sounds like “feuding.” 


Serious propositions 

Now, let’s take a look at the more se- 
rious propositions which he does not dis- 
count but insists are still not the reasons 
he stays away from church. 

1. Insensitivity to Social Injustices: 
Has it ever occurred to Mr. Thomas with 
his acute sensitivity to social injustice to 
press for the admission of negroes to the 
municipal swimming pools, the golf clubs, 
the staffs or even the beds of the hospitals 
in his home town? I personally know 
churches where “joint membership” is 
practiced and can cite large presbyteries 
that have taken action directing all of 
their churches to receive members without 
reference to racial affiliation. I call atten- 
tion to the goal adopted by the Federal 
Council of Churches, “a non-segregated 
church in a non-segregated society,” and 
can assure him that his own Presbyterian 
church—the one he stays away from— 
has officially adopted that goal and has 
set aside thousands of dollars and a staff 
of leaders to make it effective. 





As to collecting “peanut money” to 
send missionaries abroad and weaseling 
on an expression of faith in the U.N., 
every major denomination, including all 
of those in his own suburb, has aggres- 
sively promoted the U.N. and supported 
the European Recovery Program. 

ERP functions as an expression of hu- 
mane concern for the suffering peoples of 
Europe and not as an instrument of mili- 
tary policy. Also, when U.N. was “a-born- 
ing” in San Francisco and there was con- 
cern lest it be “stillborn,” the churches 
conducted great crusades. One of them, 
Mr. Thomas will remember, was the 
Methodists’ “Bishops’ Crusade” in sup- 
port of U.N. The Presbyterians sent an 
observer to San Francisco to press for the 
establishment of U. N. He asked every 
one of the American delegation three 
questions. Here are the questions and the 
answers on which they all agreed. 
Question: “Have you received messages 
from church people, supporters of U. U.?” 
Answer: “Yes, thousands and thousands 
of them.” 

Question: “Did they have any influence 
on your decisions?” Answer: “Yes, very 
decidedly. We felt that we were sup- 
ported by a ground swell from the coun- 
try at large.” 

Question: “From what churches did you 
hear most frequently?” Answer: “From 
the Methodists and the Presbyterians.” 

Both of these denominations have 
churches in your home town. Brother, 
where have you been all these years? 

The statement that the churches have 
given up the world to destruction and 
beckoned people to come galloping in and 
“set right” sounds strange indeed in view 
of the millions of dollars the churches 

(Continued on page 27) 
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Dr. Sam Higginbotiom 


By WILLIAM M. ALRICH 


— 1s the first soil-saving dam I built 
on the farm.” The man in the pith 
helmet pointed his cane at a low line of 
bricks beside the dirt road. Not much to 
see—just a line of bricks, a small gully 
below it, and fertile fields above it. But 
that dam deserves a place in history. It is 
in India; the farm is the Allahabad Agri- 
cultural Institute, and the man was Sam 
Higginbottom. 

We who taught at the Institute called 
him “Dr. Hig.” On such walking tours of 
the 600 acres that he had made one of 
India’s leading experimental farms, he 
carried a trowel-pointed cane and, no mat- 
ter whether his guests were new teachers 
or viceroys of India in morning coats, 
Dr. Hig always wore shorts. 

On this particular Sunday in 1944 when 
several of us had had dinner with Dr. and 
Mrs. Higginbottom, we learned that he 
would retire in a few months, not for any 
specific reason but because the calendar 
said he had reached the age to retire. 

The agricultural institute that Dr. Hig 
founded spreads out along the south bank 
of the wide Jumna River. On the north 
bank sprawls Allahabad, one of the larger 
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Allahabad Agricultural Institute, the school that “Dr. Hig” 


built, continues to preach Christ and to improve farming. 


cities in north central India. Along the 
zastern boundary of the farm runs the 
principal railway line between Delhi and 
Calcutta. A paved road through the farm 
leads south to central India. Travelers on 
the railroad or the highway can see the 
well-kept, flourishing fields, the groves of 
grapefruit and papaya trees, sleek cattle 
—so different from the village cows which 
must forage for their food. Passers-by 
also see two large, clean barns, the en- 
gineering building with its curved, corru- 
gated roof, the Chemistry building, and 
the old and the new dormitories for stu- 
dents. All are set on a large, shady 
campus. 


Enrollment doubled 

The new men’s hostel, financed largely 
by funds collected to honor Dr. Higgin- 
bottom upon his retirement in 1945, pro- 
vides for the doubling of the enrollment 
at the Institute. While I was there from 
1939 to 1942, the enrollment was about 
150. Now, ten years later, there are 23 
men (the number will be increased to 260 
in the fall, 1949) in Bachelor of Science 
classes. Twenty-five men are studying for 
diplomas in dairying, and thirty more are 
enrolled for the new degree in agricultural 














Dr. Arthur T. Mosher 


engineering, a course which the Institute 
is the first school in India to offer. 

The Institute’s student population goes 
over 300 when you include thirty young 
Indian girls who study in the home eco- 
nomics department. 

Also on the campus are forty-three staff 
members and their families of various 
nationality and regions of India. Pre- 
school children of families living on the 
campus can now study in a _ nursery 
school, a recent addition to the Institute 
curriculum. These tots are observed by 
girls as part of their home economics 
studies and are taught by an instructor 
trained in nursery school management. 

The animal population of the farm in- 
cludes 150 dairy cattle, crossbreeds of 
American Jerseys and Indian Sindhis. 
These provide not only laboratory expe- 
rience for students, but also milk, cream, 
and dahi (curded milk which is popular 
in India) for a thriving dairy business, 
selling to families on the campus and to 
customers in the city. Two years ago the 
Institute dairy opened a retail store in the 
shopping center of Allahabad. 

In addition the Institute has a few war- 
surplus pigs. During World War II, the 
British Army wanted pork for its troops, 


Allahabad Agricultural Institute and farm cover 600 acres across the Jumna River from one of north India’s larger cities. 
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and the Institute set up a “piggery” to 
raise and slaughter 5,000 pounds of pork 
a month. This business venture lasted a 
year and netted a sizable profit. Now, 
since few Indians eat pork, the piggery 
has been closed, and there is no market 
for the remaining pigs. 

One of the best commercial products 
of the Institute farm is the papaya—a 
meaty fruit similar to a cantaloupe, which 
is becoming popular as an addition to the 
Indian diet. Brewster Hayes, head horti- 
culturist for the Institute, devised the 
method of planting papaya trees which 
has made commercial production possible. 

The papaya crop for 1948 would have 
grossed about $1,500 per acre for four 
acres, but instead it was a total loss. The 
Jumna and Ganges Rivers, which meet at 
Allahabad, overflowed in September in the 
worst flood the area has known since 
1875. To the Institute, the flood meant a 
loss of from $50,000 to $75,000 in dam- 
aged equipment, buildings, and crops, in- 
cluding all the papayas which were just 
about to be harvested. 

Floods, erosion, wild grass, and weeds 
occupied most of the first 275 acres that 
were bought for the Institute in 1910. 
That first soil-saving dam and several 
others controlled the erosion and made 
the waters deposit silt where it could be 
built up into farm land. 


India needed food 

In 1903 when Sam _ Higginbottom 
started to teach as a Presbyterian mis- 
sionary in Ewing Christian College on the 
north bank of the Jumna, he saw that 
India needed all the good farm land it 
could develop. It was an agricultural na- 
tion and needed to produce all the food 
it could on every usable acre. 

Dr. Hig found that India’s hunger was 
caused by out-moded Hindu religious tra- 
dition as well as inefficient methods of 
farming. His solution was to develop the 
kind of education which builds Christian 
faith at the same time that it trains men 
to produce more from the soil. Therefore, 
with the cooperation of Christians in 
America and a growing number of Chris- 
tians in India, he established and main- 
tained the Allahabad Agricultural Insti- 
tute. His autobiography, to be published 
by Scribners in the spring, will recount 
that story. 

The Institute has made a long list of 
contributions to life in India. Like the 
papaya trees, these innovations generally 
involve the development of indigenous 
products rather than those resulting from 
the imposition of methods foreign to 
India. Moreover, the Institute has pio- 
neered in developing agricultural imple- 
ments suitable for Indian conditions and 
is famous for the plows that it manufac- 
tures under the guidance of Mason Vaugh, 
agricultural engineer who has been at the 
Institute for more than twenty-five years. 

The “Wah-wah” plow, named from the 
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Students in clean uniforms use covered pails to insure sanitary milking. The 
Institute has 150 cross-bred cattle which provide milk for dairy business. 


Plowing fields at the Institute is done by farm workers using traditional In- 
dian bullocks and improved plows, especially adapted for conditions in India. 


Food is served cafeteria style in new United Mess where most of the Institute 
students eat. This common dining room breaks many Indian religious traditions. 

















Institute students use modern equipment to preserve fruit. 


Indian farmer’s exclamation of surprise— 
is simply a small steel plowshare with 
moldboard bolted to a wooden beam. It 
opens a six-inch furrow, small by Ameri- 
can standards but double the capacity of 
the ordinary Indian village plow—a 
metal-pointed stick with a handle. The 
Wah-wah plowshare can be detached for 
sharpening or replacement, and the whole 
instrument is sold at cost, usually less 
than five dollars, a price within the reach 
of the village plowman. These plows are 
bought as rapidly as they are made by the 
government rural development program, 
and there is a scheme for putting up a fac- 
tory to manufacture them commercially. 

The Institute has also adapted to In- 
dian conditions a harrow, a seed drill, a 
threshing machine, and a water lift; but 
they are not yet widely used because In- 
dian agriculture is not ready for mechani- 
zation with plots still small and labor still 
comparatively cheap. 

Another indigenous development by the 
Institute is in cattle breeding. Sindh 


Dr. Mabel Hayes is Institute physician. 


Queen, one of the Institute’s prize cows, 
averaged 7,488 pounds of milk a year for 
three years, and twice was awarded best- 
of-breed at the All-India Cattle Show. 
American Jersey bulls have been imported 
and crossed with the Indian Sindhi breed 
to increase milk production even beyond 
Sindh Queen’s record. Last year two of 
her descendants were brought to America 
by the U.S. Department of Agriculture to 
help build up resistance to heat, pests, and 
drought in U.S. dairy cattle in the south- 
ern states, 


Beyond farm products 

But the Institute goes beyond growing 
better farm products. Mrs. Sam Higgin- 
bottom showed as much drive as her hus- 
band when she organized the training of 
women in homemaking and home eco- 
nomics with the ultimate goal of creating 
a better Indian home life. 

A traditional sign of India’s religious 
divisions is that members of one religion 
or caste will not eat with members of 


Girls in Institute’s home economics class study poultry. 


other religions or castes. In most Indian 
schools this predicates the establishment 
of many different eating clubs—called 
messes—for each religious group, each 
with its own cook and separate kitchen. 

The Institute once had as many as 
fourteen different messes, each group din- 
ing by itself and the members sharing ex- 
penses. In 1946, under faculty guidance, 
the students started a “United Mess.” In 
it food is served cafeteria style, and stu- 
dents from all religions and castes eat to- 
gether. Although they are still allowed to 
form their old eating clubs, three-fourths 
of the Institute students now use the 
United Mess. 

The new cafeteria encourages unity and 
the eating of new foods. Students from 
Bengal are rice-eaters because at home 
their diet consists principally of rice with 
curried fish or vegetables. Those from the 
Punjab are wheat-eaters for their main 
dish is flour in flat “pancakes” with cur- 
ried side-dishes. Now all of them are 

(Continued on page 30) 


Students take notes as instructor (standing) supervises nursery school children. 
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Whit woul yow de? 


A QUESTION AND ANSWER DEPARTMENT FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 











Conducted by RAYMOND LINDQUIST 


Protestant-Catholic Marriages 


Question: “What is involved when a 
Catholic marries a Protestant?”—D. B. L. 


Reply: If the marriage ceremony is to 
be performed by a Catholic priest, there 
is first a twenty-four-question “Investi- 
gatio de Statu Libertatis a Parocho Fa- 
cienda” (Inquiry by the pastor into the 
liberty to marry on the part of the man and 
woman.) which must be answered. It be- 
gins with this instruction: “The priest 
should explain the sanctity of an oath and 
the penalties for perjury. The affiant 
should touch the Holy Gospels while tak- 
ing the oath in the following formula.” 
Question No. 21 is, “Do you intend to 
lead a married life in conformity with the 
teaching of the Catholic Church regard- 
ing birth control?” 

The second document is the Application 
for a Matrimonial Dispensation and pre- 
supposes that the Protestant party has 
taken instructions in Catholic doctrine. 
The application is somewhat different in 
various Catholic jurisdictions over the 
country, but they all agree in certain pro- 
visions. Here is the exact wording as used 
in the area where I live. 

“T, the undersigned non-Catholic, de- 
siring to contract marriage with the Cath- 
olic party named in this application be- 
fore a Catholic priest, duly authorized by 
a special dispensation from the Arch- 
bishop, propose to do so with the under- 
standing that the marriage bond thus con- 
tracted is indissoluble except by death, 
and I hereby promise in the presence of 
the undersigned witnesses: 

“(1) That all children of either sex 
born of this marriage shall be baptized 
and educated solely in the Catholic re- 
ligion, and this I promise to allow even in 
case of the Catholic party’s death.” 

“(2) That I will neither hinder nor ob- 
struct in any manner whatsoever the 
Catholic party in the exercise of the 
Catholic religion.” 

“(3) That in the solemnization of my 
marriage there shall be only the Catholic 
ceremony.” F 

There are certain questions which arise 
as soon as we read these documents. Prob- 
ably the chief question is, “Why should 
the Protestant give up everything, and the 
Catholic nothing?” Is it wise to have the 
Protestant study the Catholic faith, and 
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the Catholic not study the Protestant 
faith? If marriage is a happy union of 
equals, what happens when the one side is 
so heavily favored? Is it fair to the chil- 
dren? No thoughtful person would want 
to sign this application with fingers 
crossed, saying inwardly, “I will disregard 
this if I find it convenient to do so.” That 
would be perjury. It is far better to think 
the matter through ahead of time, and 
that is why we have printed this material. 


The Mail-Bag 

@ A missionary in South America writes 
about George Caldwell’s reluctance to ask 
his fiancee to join him in missionary serv- 
ice for Christ. 

“Tf the boy’s girl is a 100 per cent mis- 
sionary, she will not thank him for trying 
to shield her from the so-called ‘hard- 
ships.’ After all, one can live in almost 
any sort of a house and keep well with a 
little ingenuity. We have lived for nearly 
sixteen years in various fields where in- 
testinal parasites and malaria are endemic. 
We boil all water and milk, eat no raw 
vegetables, and take other routine pre- 
cautions, without getting neurotic on the 
subject. 

“The matter of the education for the 
children is being solved on every field. 
Calvert School correspondence work has 
been a life-saver. The bigger problem is 
when the kids have to be sent back to the 
States to high school, but most of us 
manage it.” 


e@ A New Jersey letter takes violent issue 
with the advice to a young girl to get her 
mother’s help on the hygiene book. “.. . 
Your advice is senseless and dangerous. 
I do not believe the serenity of any home 
should take precedence over the moral, in- 
tellectual, and physical welfare of its 
members. Religion will do that girl little 
good if ignorance takes a moral and physi- 
cal toll of her life.” 

It is our belief that any girl who is 
sensitive enough to write for help is able 
to use persuasion rather than rebellion in 
solving her problem. One surely cannot 
ask her to be like Charles Lamb’s char- 
acter who burned down his house in order 
to have roast pig. A house divided against 
itself cannot stand. “The moral and physi- 
cal toll” of life is heaviest on those who 
have turned away from their homes and 
on those who have no homes. 
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LINCOLN 
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@ Lincoln’s knowledge and use of the 
Bible, his reverence for its teachings 
and his deep spirituality come to life in 
this revealing study by one of Amer- 





ica’s outstanding preachers and theo- 
logians who is also a recognized au- 
thority on the Lincoln era. A book of 
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A first book of sermons 


by a prominent 
Presbyterian minister 


THE IMPORTANCE 
OF BEING 
OURSELVES 


ARNOLD H. LOWE 





® Here is a pulpit voice that is distin- 
guished for its direct, straightforward 
quality, for its facing of the facts of 
dissolute living and the integrity 
which dedicated Christian living de- 
mands. 


® “His dynamic faith shines out 
through every sermon. This contri- 
bution to the life of the Church will 
be appreciated by all who read the 


book.’’ —JESSE H. BAIRD 


® Now minister of Westminster Pres- 
byterian Church, Minneapolis, Dr. 
Lowe was for many years a member of 
the Board of Christian Education of 
the Presbyterian Church. He is a 
member of the General Council of the 
Church, and a member of the Com- 
mittee of Fifteen responsible for the 
study of the structure and function 
of the Presbyterian Church in the 
United States of America. 
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Entertaining for Missions 


“All I Want for Christmas is My Two 
Front Teeth’ may seem to have no con- 
nection with church work, but that and 
other songs raised $200 in St. Louis, Mis- 
souri, last November for needy foreign 
missionaries. 

The occasion was a Mission Variety 
Show, presented jointly by the Westmin- 
ster Fellowship Council of the St. Louis 
Presbytery, U.S.A., and the Youth Fel- 
lowship of the Presbyterian Church, U.S. 
Almost every Presbyterian Church youth 
group in the St. Louis area contributed 
talent to the show. The Reverend Dave 
Maxton of the Jerseyville Presbyterian 
Church, Jerseyville, Illinois, acted as mas- 
ter of ceremonies. 

Over 400 people came to watch the 
show in the recreation hall of Central 
Presbyterian Church (U.S.). They weren’t 
disappointed. The program included just 
about everything in the way of entertain- 
ment: impersonations, hillbilly and ballad 
singing, monologues, trombone and trum- 
pet duets, song and dance routines, close 
harmony quartets, and piano solos. 

One silent spectator, a large toy cow, 
watched the lively skits from the center 
of the stage to remind everyone of the 
show’s real purpose: to raise enough 
money to send a heifer or goat and medi- 
cal supplies to a needy overseas mission- 
ary family. 


Teen-Age Canteen 


One of the six main topics at last 
month’s Fortieth Anniversary meeting of 
the Federal Council of Churches (see page 
8) was the problem of juvenile delin- 
quency. In a statement adopted at the 
meeting, the Federal Council urged 
churches to “become more keenly aware 
of their responsibility not only to the 
children and young people within their 
constituency but for the . . . children and 
young people in the community as a whole 
... the churches should be concerned with 
their responsibility for meeting at least 
the minimum needs of all the children in 
a community. . . . The churches have a 
distinct contribution to make which can- 
not be delegated to some other agency.” 

This point may have been news to some 
of the Federal Council delegates, but it is 
old stuff to the pastor and congregation of 
an average medium-sized Presbyterian 
church in Brooklyn, New York. For al- 
most five years, Brooklyn’s Irving Square 
Presbyterian Church has been more than 
meeting the minimum needs of the chil- 
dren and young people in the neighbor- 
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hood with a thirty-five by sixty-five foot 
basement social hall that is used every 
‘day in the week. Today, Boy and Girl 
Scout troops, young people, and young 
adult groups share the Irving Square 
Church’s basement room with members of 
the congregation. More than 100,000 
youthful visitors, including many Roman 
Catholics, have made the hall their social 
center. Some 20,000 visitors are expected 
this year. 

Biggest operation in the Irving Square 
Church’s community youth program is the 
Teen-Age canteen, started in May, 1944, 
by the Fireside Society, the church’s 
youth group. The Canteen started with 








Canteen director George A. Crapullo 
has been pastor of the Irving Square 
Presbyterian Church nineteen years. 


some sixty young Presbyterians who met 
each Saturday night to play ping-pong, 
Chinese checkers and other games, and 
hold an occasional dance. Now the Teen- 
Age Canteen holds dances on Wednesday 
and on Saturday evenings. On Saturdays 
the dance is preceded by a _ basketball 
game. Weekly attendance exceeds 600 
young people from all faiths, and often 
scores more have to be turned away be- 
cause of the lack of room. 

In addition to dances and basketball 
games, the group now presents plays from 
the hall’s stage. Music for the dances 
comes from the latest popular records 
which are played on an automatic record- 
changing machine attached to a public 
address system. There are separate cloak- 





rooms for boys and girls, and refresh- 
ments come in the form of soft drinks, 
candy, and pretzels sold at nominal cost. 
One of the six women hostesses from the 
church collects a fifteen-cent admission 
fee from the Canteen members before 
each program. Approximately go per cent 
of the Canteen members are not members 
of the Irving Square Presbyterian Church. 

This going community project is the 
solution of the Reverend George A. Crap- 
ullo to the problem of juvenile delin- 
quency. Mr. Crapullo, the quiet, grey- 
haired pastor of the Irving Square Church, 
is the director of the Teen-Age Canteen 
and an expert on the latest in swing and 
be-bop (he picks out most of the Can- 
teen’s dance records). He says of the 
Canteen, “We have no conduct problems. 
Our project is intended to prevent juve- 
nile delinquency. I think the city should 
provide such centers just as it provides 
schools. But if it doesn’t do so, I think it 
is up to the churches to do it. In fact, I 
think the church can do the job with more 
success than any other institution.” 

Indicative of Mr. Crapullo’s thoughts 
was the remark made by the principal of 
one of Brooklyn’s junior high schools af- 
ter she had visited the canteen for about 
an hour. She told Pastor Crapullo, “Let 
me congratulate you. You have accom- 
plished something I have never succeeded 
in doing. You have succeeded in getting 
the boys to wear neck-ties.” 


Fellowship Contest 


The idea that “all men are brothers” 
gets a boost from the Presbyterian Church 
this month with the launching of an “Ad- 
ventures in Christian Fellowship” contest. 

Prizes totaling $210 will be awarded to 
the six Presbyterian churches whose youth 
do most to cement better relations be- 
tween different groups in their community. 

The contest, which is sponsored by the 
National Conference of Christians and 
Jews, will run until April 15. Church 
youth groups will have their choice of two 
plans. One, Plan “A,” is for churches in 
communities where there are people of 
different racial, religious, and cultural 
backgrounds. Three awards of $40 each 
will be made under this plan. The second, 
Plan “B,” is for churches in communities 
where differences between groups are along 
social and economic rather than racial 
lines. Three $30 prizes will be awarded 
under Plan B. Awards will be used to pay 
the way of delegates to a Westminster 
Fellowship summer project or conference. 

In a pamphlet sent out by the Depart- 
ment of Young People’s Work to all 
would-be entrants in the Adventures in 
Christian Fellowship Contest, a few sug- 
gested projects are given. Following are 
two: discussion meetings or parties with 
Jewish and Roman Catholic young peo- 
ple; an interracial party (admission one 
can of food for foreign relief). 
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YOUR INFLUENCE WILL SHAPE HIS LIFE 


Ask yourself this question: What have I done today to 
make my child grow straight and strong? You have 
considered the doctor, the school, the Church, his 
companions . . . but what about his reading? Have 
you ever thought of the influence this aspect of his 
daily life has upon his future? It is your responsibility 
to see that he has the right books and magazines, for 
his heroes and ideals are developed from his reading. 


Have you ever read the lavishly illustrated and cheaply 
printed books he buys at the corner store for a dime? 
Do the gun-slinging heroes with their blood-curdling 
tactics represent the kind of man you want him to be? 
Or, do you want this boy to read stories planned for 
him — good stories with plenty of zest and zeal, heroes 
that are strong but right, episodes that he can under- 
stand instead of fantastic and disturbing plots? 





Your Church well realizes the ultimate effect flashy 
fiction will have on the children who read it, and has 
taken positive action in the search for stories with 
real appeal by publishing each week Presbyterian 
Illustrated Story Papers for children and young people 
from 6 to 23 which are a healthy influence for real 
Christian living. The editors, aware of the competition 
they must meet, see to it that the content and format 
of the papers are up-to-date, realistic, and colorful. 
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The excellent assortment of fiction, devotions, and 
problem-sharing columns will help to guide the hand 
that is placed in yours in trust and faith. 


The Presbyterian Illustrated Story Papers 
Stories — This four-page paper for the very young is 
charmingly illustrated, easy to read, and presents 
such a delightful group of stories, poems, puzzles, and 
things to do or make, that it is always eagerly awaited 
by all youngsters. 

Gateway — An eight-page magazine that is exactly 
right for girls of junior and junior high age. It is full 
of interestingly written stories and articles and has 
a positive Christian viewpoint. 

PioNEER — Here is a real “he-man’s” eight-page 
magazine for junior and junior high age boys. Through 
its excellent selection of material it points its readers 
to the constructive Christian way of life. 

ForwarbD — This big sixteen-page magazine for young 
people attractively yet constructively covers the wide 
range of young people’s activities, good times, interests 
and ideas. Because of this universal appeal it is an 
especial favorite. 

Your Church School should be providing these official 
Presbyterian Church materials for its pupils each week. 
For complete information and subscription rates write 
to the Rev. T. Raymond Allston, Department of Cur- 
riculum Promotion, Witherspoon Building, Philadelphia 
7, Pennsylvania. 
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If a road is barred, there should be warning signs along the way. 
Indeed there are. If the road to the coming issues of Presbyterian Life is 
blocked for you, there is a notice about it bound into this copy of the 
magazine. 

Nearly half the present subscriptions to Presbyterian Life 
expire next month. That's why the road-block says, “Time 
To Renew.” 

Printed on the magazine, somewhere near your own name and 
address, is another warning sign. If your expiration code reads, “AX,” 
yours is one of the many subscriptions expiring next month. Look at your 
code letters opposite your name and address and check them with the 
table below. 


Pick up that road-block and toss it aside. Simply fill in the business 
reply card and mail it today. 


Presto—the highway is clear. 
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THE SOUNDING BOARD 
(Continued from page 3) 


prove of his laissez-faire capitalism, but I 
certainly do not link it with fascism (as 
do many Communists). I object to the 
misleading lumping of Communism and 
socialism in the same heap. Democratic 
socialism is the chief political bulwark 
against Communism in Europe and Asia 
today. ... —Davip M. Cory, Pastor 


Cuyler Presbyterian Church 
Brooklyn, New York 


Wallace Speers Article 


« We ministers are so prone to criticize 
and so forgetful when it comes to paying 
compliments, that .. . it might well be in 
place to pay your magazine a compliment 
on the fine article which appeared in the 
November 13 issue, titled “One Thing We 
Can Do,” written by Wallace Speers. 

I personally found the article to be 
very stimulating . . . and if I might say 
a word to my brethren in the ministry in 
this connection, it would be: “Boys, there 
are some germs for several fine sermons 
in this article. Read it!” 

—Cart H. Cuappte, Pastor 


Fowler Presbyterian Church 
Fowler, Indiana 


Minister—its usage 


« Certainly Dwight E. Allen in his letter 
to Sounding Board criticizing the Rev. 
Dr. Clements is correct. . . . The word 
is a general one, covering a variety of 
positions, as witness the various ministries 
of civil governments the world over—viz., 
minister of agriculture, education, etc. 
When one is installed over a parish it is 
pastor or assistant pastor, not minister or 
assistant minister. .. . 
—W. EvucEeNE Hovsrton, Pastor 
Rendell Memorial Presbyterian Church 
New York, New York 


« I don’t mean to argue with the letter 
of Mr. Dwight E. Allen in the November 
27 issue. I'd rather lose an argument than 
lose a friend. But I do want to make a 
few brief comments. 

The difference of opinion does not con- 
cern the definition of the word “minister,” 
but rather the appropriateness of its mod- 
ern use in contrast with traditional usage. 
Chapter IV of our Form of Government 
defines the Presbyterian usage. Dr. Pugh 
writes, “Consistently throughout our 
whole history and indeed throughout the 
history of all Reformed Churches, the 
word (minister) has been restricted solely 
to those who have been ordained to the 
office of the gospel ministry.” 

We commonly speak of the “ministry 
of healing,” the “ministry of music,” etc. 
But in the Presbyterian Church the word 
“minister” as a noun means rather more 
than “anyone who serves or helps the 
church.” .. . —Rex S. CLEMENTs, Pastor 

Bryn Mawr Presbyterian Church 
Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania 
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Among the regulars at Sunday Evening Club are three generations of Hansons. 


“Everybody Welcome” 


By JANETTE HARRINGTON 


BET THAT'S probably the classiest 
I night club in Chicago,” a youngster 
said of the Chicago Sunday Evening Club 
after he had been there with a boys’ choir. 
“Gee, it was fun to sing Christmas carols 
right up on the stage of Orchestra Hall.” 

Bearing no resemblance to a night club 
except that it is called a club and meets 
in the evening, the forty-year-old institu- 
tion is nonetheless one of the best of Chi- 
cago’s after-dark attractions on a Sunday 
night. From October to May, it provides 
non-sectarian religious services each week 
to overflow crowds in Chicago’s big Or- 
chestra Hall, home of the Chicago Sym- 
phony Orchestra. 

Located on Michigan Avenue not far 
from the Art Institute, the Aquarium, and 
Field Museum, the auditorium is in a 
prime spot to attract sightseers and other 
out-of-town visitors. But the Sunday Eve- 
ning Club has a large following among 
Chicagoans as well. Average attendance is 
1.400, and on special occasions, like last 
vear’s fortieth anniversary service Febru- 
ary 15, or when an outstanding speaker is 
scheduled, people line up long before the 
doors are opened to gain admittance. The 
top attendance record is 2,800. 

In the course of its nine-month season, 
the Sunday Evening Club presents Chi- 
cago a stellar array of speakers on re- 
ligious subjects from this country and 
abroad. Their calibre has a great deal to 
do with the club’s drawing power; staff 
members report that many Chicagoans 
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who have gotten out of the habit of 
church attendance turn out to hear such 
speakers as E. Stanley Jones, Reinhold 
Niebuhr, and Congressman Walter H. 
Judd. 

But the service has other attractions. 
One is the fine, eighty-voice choir and 
solo quartet of well known Chicago art- 
ists. One is the hour-long hymn-sing and 
Bible lesson that precedes the eight o'clock 
service. This includes special music by an 
outstanding college or church choir, con- 
gregational singing, and a Bible address. 
Dr. Albert Joseph McCartney, who is di- 
rector of the organization, gives the Bible 
lesson. He was formerly the pastor of the 
Covenant Presbyterian Church in Wash- 
ington, D.C., now the National Presby- 
terian Church. 

Persons of all creeds and denominations 
participate in the services, and a year’s 
roster of speakers includes Negroes and 
Jews as well as Protestant ministers and 
laymen. The schedule for the next few 
weeks lists: 

Harold C. Phillips, First Baptist Church, 
Cleveland, Ohio—January 9; Dr. Ralph 
W. Sockman, speaker for the National 
Radio Pulpit—January 16; Dr. Robert J. 
McCracken of the Riverside Church, New 
York City—January 23; Methodist Bishop 
Richard C. Raines of the Indianapolis, 
Indiana, area—January 30; and Francis 
B. Sayre of the Department of State, 
Washington, D.C.—February 6. 

These men are selected by an advisory 
council of ministers who, with Dr. Mc- 
Cartney and John Nuveen, Jr., the club’s 


president, keep on the lookout for speak- 
ers who are current and choice. Many 
come back year after year, but there are 
always new names on the list. This year’s 
newcomers include Dr. Raymond I. Lind- 
quist of the First Presbyterian Church of 
Orange, New Jersey, and Walter Van Kirk 
of the Federal Council of Churches. Last 
year a young minister of the Presbyterian 
Church U.S., John A. Redhead of Greens- 
boro, North Carolina, made such a hit in 
his first appearance that the audience gave 
him an ovation. (Applause for the choir 
and speakers is an informal custom that 
has prevailed from the beginning.) 

Now in its forty-first year, the Chicago 
Sunday Evening Club owes its existence 
to Clifford W. Barnes, past president of 
Illinois University. Even back in 1907, 
the shift of churches into the residential 
areas was leaving center-city residents and 
transients high and dry for a place to wor- 
ship. Dr. Barnes conceived the idea of a 
service to be held at a central location 
where it could attract comers of all faiths. 
Some of the big names in the Chicago 
business world were among his backers, 
and the board of trustees still includes 
such men as Harold H. Swift of Swift 
and Company and James L. Palmer, first 
vice-president of Marshall Field’s. Ed- 
ward Foss Wilson, president of Wilson 
and Company, Inc., is acting president 
of the club this year during the absence 
of John Nuveen, who is now in Greece 
with ECA. Mr. Nuveen, an energetic 
young investment banker who is active in 
the Baptist Church, became president after 
Dr. Barnes’ death in 1944. 

Chicago businessmen contribute heavily 
to the support of the club, with the re- 
sult that admission is free, except for col- 
lections, which are generous. Audiences, 
drawn from all races, creeds, and nation- 
alities, vary from the very rich to the 
very poor. Announcements in street cars, 
hotels, railroad stations, and newspapers 
notify out-of-towners. 


Letter from Germany 

Visitors turn up from all over the 
United States and beyond. Last year a 
man wrote from Germany, recalling a visit 
to the Evening Club in 1937, the notes on 
which had survived the air raids on the 
Ruhr district. He spoke of his concern 
over the present loss of faith in the world 
and closed with, “I often feel the wish to 
talk about these urgent questions and 
problems, remembering that audience of 
ten years ago.” 

More than one visitor, taken with the 
idea of a non-sectarian Sunday worship 
service for all denominations, has declared 
the wish that his community could do 
something similar. In a few places, the 
series has been duplicated in some fashion. 
But the forty-year-old daddy of them all 
still stands unique; visitors from here and 
abroad report that there is nothing quite 
like it in the world. 
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GOLDEN-HARVEST 


Money Making Plan 


Individuals and organizations take 
orders for Kutztown Scatter Rucs 
and pile up Profits in an 


easy and fascinat- 












TODAY for 
Sample Rug on appro- 
val and complete information, 


KUTZTOWN TEXTILE MILLS, inc. 
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Without any 

charge, you may 

have a copy of “Your 

Gift that Lives.” It tells of the 
work of the American Bible 
Society, beautifully illustrated 


with scenes from many lands 
and answers 31 questions 
about American Bible Society 
Annuity Agreements, that 
give you an assured income 
for life. Sent postage free. 





Would you like a 
regular income for life? 


For more than 100 years, the American Bible 
Society has issued Annuity Agreements to 
thousands of men, women and children. 

In addition to obtaining a regular income, 
you have the joy of knowing that a portion of 
your Gift will, in due time, be used to further 
the worldwide work of the American Bible 
Society which, in 133 years, has distributed 
nearly 400,000,000 copies of God’s Word, 
“without note or comment or purpose of profit.” 

Is peace worth working for? Will God’s 
Word stand the test? Is there anything we can 
do to further the cause? The answer to all 
three questions is an emphatic YES! 

Even though you do not have the funds 
available today, there may come a day when 
you will want to join the other thousands 
who, from time to time, add to their Annuity 
Agreements, 

Just fill out the coupon and “Your Gift 
that Lives” will soon be in 
your hands. No charge. It’s 
free to all who write us. 






AMERICAN 
BIBLE SOCIETY 
450 PARK AVENUE 
NEW YORK 22, N.Y. 
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+ AMERICAN BIBLe Society ? 
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$ tion, postage prepaid, the illustrated booklet, 
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I DON’T GO TO CHURCH 
(Continued from page 16) 


age and expects it to be used. Therefore, 
I cannot, at this stage of the game, ac- 
cept destruction as an inevitability and 
go galloping off to church to, as the re- 
vivalist used to say, “get right.” 

In all conscience the alibis which I 


have guiltily used upon occasion for non- 


churchgoing do not really apply to me. 
Although I pretend to be a sportsman, I 
do not worship God better out-of-doors 
by the classical brook or tree. Only a clod 
could escape a sense of the eternal from 
a mountain top or a swift-running, green- 
banked trout stream, but I am usually too 
busy seeking a target or rigging a trout fly 
for worship as such. The lessons of early 
Christian martyrdom in the personal seek- 
ing of an affinity with the Almighty come 
hard to a man with a bootful of icy water. 
I do not worship better out-of-doors. 

Further, I do not work hard enough in 
any given week to kid myself that staying 
in bed Sunday morning is necessary to my 
physical well-being. If I did, how could 
that be rationalized with a houseful of 
kids who wake with the birds? 

The answers, if they exist in any clearly 
separable sense, lie deeper than Sunday 
sleep, Sunday papers, Sunday golf, and 
that altogether pleasant feeling known as 
Sunday lethargy which goes hand in hand 
with not shaving and staying in pajamas 
unless the grass needs cutting or the walks 
need shoveling. The generic answer is, of 
course—sheer laziness keeps me from 
joining and regularly attending church. 
That is a lazy answer. I do the things I’d 
rather do than loaf. Why isn’t church- 
going one of them? 


Petty irritations 

I discount the petty irritations which 
intrude upon formal worship in a formal 
church, annoyed myself for letting myself 
be annoyed by them: the Sunday fashion 
parades, the entrance and exit gossip, the 
carnival air which attends organ recitals 
and choir performances and the all-too- 
human bickering over building funds, 
youth activities, and other small addenda. 
One doesn’t have to be a part of them to 
worship. 

I cannot, however, discount the pseudo- 
comforting, compromise sermons I en- 
counter upon sporadic visits (generally 
made in bad weather when the children 
need a ride home). I have heard sermons 
based upon “love thy neighbor,” for in- 
stance, which are somewhat weakly ex- 
tended into the field of racial discrimina- 
tion. I have yet to see any worshipping 
Negroes in the congregation or any joint 
services, as conducted among other 
churches in the summer, with a local 
Negro church. I have heard vicious anti- 
Semitic prejudice expressed in Men’s Bible 
classes and on the church steps. 

I cannot discount a concept of religion 





which is more concerned with puny sallies 
against beer, whisky, wine, and tobacco 
while it leaves the root causes which drive 
people to excess and so-called sin un- 
touched; a concept which decries vice 
born of bad environment, for instance, 
and ignores a local housing fight because 
compromise is safer, “more unifying” 
than forthright support. 


Pastors who hedge 

I cannot discount an idea which I fre- 
quently encounter, both among the minis- 
try and the congregation, which has as its 
apparent root the belief that religious sub- 
jects are too tender for open discussion, 
that it is better for a pastor to hedge 
Jonah’s whale-riding than admit the Bible 
is subject to many interpretations. And 
just as strongly do I discount those bluff, 
up-to-date cassock jockeys who imply that 
perhaps a life after death may be a matter 
of electrical impulses, projected motor 
nerve waves, or merged intelligence fibres © 
banging around somewhere in the galaxy. 

I refuse to discount a concept of reli- 
gion which collects peanut money to send 
missionaries abroad and weasels on an ex- 
pression of faith in the U.N. or the ERP 
on the economic grounds that charity be- 
gins at home in a day when simple trans- 
portation has proved beyond doubt that 
the world had better be all one. 

What is it that I want and need from 
any church I might attend? 

If the conviction I need most in a reli- 
gious sense is that my church is a church 
of today living in a world of today and 
going beyond the teaching of mere good 
conduct to confront its problems actively, 
politically, economically, and spiritually, 
and I cannot see evidence of such action 
in my own community, then I can do bet- 
ter for God by writing letters to congress- 
men or working for some civic group. 

There are those who rightfully say, 
“Join and do what your hands find 
to do.” They are the same people who 
were always busy when I used to call for 
help in youth work closely allied with the 
church; and that is no excuse. 

The only thing that I can bring to a 
church is a belief and a faith in a God 
and in Jesus Christ His only Son whose 
teachings prove that anything human and 
living is ultimately and irrevocably kin 
to anything else human and living. Where 
today in my community is proof that such 
a faith will not be diluted in some theo- 
logical retort of comfortable custom? 
Where is the Christ to whom congrega- 
tional lip-service far outruns the practice 
of his clearly set forth mandates? 

This being so, and being reasonably 
young with the loneliness of age not yet 
upon me, why not continue to share the 
view of an old Harvard professor who, 
when asked why he persisted in living in 
a garret, said, “Only God is above me and 
even when busy performing his never end- 
ing good works, he is quiet.” 
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THOMAS BELONGS IN CHURCH 
(Continued from page 17) 


have raised for reconstruction and res- 
toration of Europe and Asia—twenty-five 
million thus far by the church your wife 
and children attend, Mr. Thomas. A vis- 
itor from American churches to the 
churches of Germany reports that on 
every hand, in cities and villages, he was 
greeted by crowds of men, women, and 
children who pressed around him to ex- 
press their thanks for the food and cloth- 
ing they received from American churches 
that had saved their lives last winter. 


The real reason 

When it comes to picking up the real 
reason which N. E. Thomas gives for 
staying from church, I must use his own 
language: “The generic answer is, of 
course, sheer laziness keeps me from join- 
ing and attending church. That is a lazy 
answer. I do the things I’d rather do than 
loaf.” This reminds me of a story Dad 
used to tell about a man who went to bor- 
row an ax of his neighbor. The neighbor 
answered, “I can’t lend it to you. I need 
to use it myself.” “What are you using 
it for?” asked the borrower, “I don’t see 
any woodpile.” “I am going to eat soup 
with it,” said the man. “I never heard of 
eating soup with an ax,” exclaimed the 
would-be borrower. “No,” was the an- 
swer, “but when you don’t want to lend 
your ax, anything will do for an excuse.” 

But seriously, why should I attempt to 
show why N. E. Thomas should attend 
church when he has done such a good job 
of it himself? 

Here are the reasons: 

1. When the soprano voice so insist- 
ently asks, “Why doesn’t Daddy go to 
church?” Mom brushes him off by saying 
that Daddy is diiierent. The important 
thing here is that Daddy can prove that 
he is not different but that the kid thinks 
he is, and sooner or later out of admira- 
tion for his brilliant, talented, successful 
Daddy, he will make up his mind that 
he'll be different too, and stay home from 
church—like Daddy. 

“T am aware of the need for a renais- 
sance of spiritual force in a high mech- 
anistic age.” Granted that the church 
is at present making a poor job out of it, 
but what other agency is even making an 
attempt? Does Mr. Thomas believe that 
the spiritual revival can come through its 
occasional mention by scientists, states- 
men, and columnists without the aid of 
the only organization that is doing some- 
thing concrete about it? And surely—if 
one believes in God as Mr. Thomas does 
—he must realize that if this spiritual re- 
vival ever comes its best hope is through 
the millions who band themselves together 
in the name of God and with the help of 
God to bring it to pass. 

Individual churches may fall down on 
the job miserably, but when Mr. Thomas 
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joins the church Le is not merely becom- 
ing a part of the life of a religious group 
in his home town; he is joining the 
Church—the great company of men and 
women who launched the missionary 
movement—whose leaders sensed the one- 
ness of the world, long before two world 
wars demonstrated it to others. 

Mr. Thomas should be in the church 
for one more reason. By his own confes- 
sion he is leading as good and perhaps a 
better life than the average churchman. 
There are thousands and thousands like 
him who, though not in the church, are 
walking by the light that streams from the 
stained glass windows of the church. All 
the charities and causes which he supports 
in preference to the church are products 
of the church, exist only where the church 
has given its witness. It is no coincidence 
that the first hospital ever established was 
named “Hotel Dieu”—Hotel God. Every 
charitable institution since has been an 
extension of old Hotel Dieu. The Friends 
Meeting which has a worship center in 
N. E. Thomas’ suburb has become world 
famous for carrying on exactly the kind 
of a program Mr. Thomas envisions. In 
that church, Mr. Thomas, you can enjoy 
a silence quite as real, and much more 
fruitful, than your professor enjoyed in 
his garret. 

A famous man who was as bored as 
N. E. Thomas by theological hairsplitting 
in the pulpit, when asked why then he 
went to church at all, replied, “There is 
in my life a little plant called reverence 
that needs watering once a week.” 


Am I living a good life? 

Finally, it is not enough to live as well 
as church members live. That is no suffi- 
cient goal for any man. It is up to each 
of us to live as good a life as he can. The 
question about going to church then is, 
“Am I living as good a life as I might if 
I were in the church?” Personally, I feel 
that the vision I catch in the church helps 
me to be a better man than I would be 
without it. I do not feel that I have the 
virtues which N. E. Thomas possesses, 
but without the help of the church I'd 
lose most of those I still have. As Theo- 
dore Roosevelt expressed it: “Church at- 
tendance and church work of some kind 
mean both the cultivation of the habit of 
feeling some responsibility for others and 
the sense of braced moral strength which 
prevents a relaxation of ones own fiber.” 

You see, it’s like this. In a little book 
about church people appropriately en- 
titled, “Without Halos,” Bess White 
Cochran tells of a woman who said to her 
preacher father, “I don’t have to belong 
to a church to have faith.” 

“She looked at him almost in defiance,” 
Miss Cochran writes. “She was not a 
member of the Church, and he had en- 
countered her by chance when she was 
passing the church door. 

*“Quite so,’ Father agreed. He glanced 
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THE fact that 80-year-old BLOOMFIELD 
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and completely modernized her facilities, 
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lege—where classes are individualized . 
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up at the stained-glass window over the 
door. ‘You don’t have to belong to the 
Church to see that window either.’ 

“The woman looked at him curiously, 
and then up at the dark, dusty glass. 

“He asked her to step inside for a 
moment. 

“The afternoon sun was setting and a 
great light streamed through the rich col- 


ors, transforming the dull and meaning- 
less thing seen from the street into a gem 
of exquisite beauty. The figure of Christ, 
dim and uncertain from the outside, stood 
out now in bold relief. There was no mis- 
taking him for another. 

“They both looked at it for some mo- 
ments. Then Father turned to her. He 
said, ‘Clearer, isn’t it?’” 


Seminary Sunday 

General Assembly has set aside Janu- 
ary 16 as Seminary Sunday, a day for spe- 
cial emphasis from Presbyterian pulpits 
upon the need for more young men and 
women in church vocations, and for an 
appeal for increased support of our semi- 
naries. 
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earnest young women to be trained in 
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A Presbyterian college for men. Found- 
ed in 1826. Arts, engineering, and pre- 
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President 
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WESTMINSTER COLLEGE 
Fulton, Missouri 
A Presbyterian College for Men 
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of a liberal education that is Christian. 
WILLIAM W. HALL, JR., Ph. D., President 
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Utah’s 
WESTMINSTER 
The only Protestant college in a large 
home mission field. 

“Personalized education” 
Robert D. Steele, President 
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THE PRESBYTERIAN HOSPITAL SCHOOL OF NURSING 
IN NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


Offers a 3-Year Professional Nursing 
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Hospital Nursing Practice in All Major 
Fields. 

Pre-Clinical Sciences are taught at the 
Newark Colleges of Rutgers University. 
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From Seattle’s First Presbyterian Church Dr. McConkey speaks to thousands. 


KTW --A Pioneer in Religious Radio 


By CLAYTON T. GRISWOLD 


DLY SHE SWITCHED on the radio. Not 
I that she cared much what was on. She 
had made up her mind. 

A man’s voice came up from the radio, 
talking about earthquakes. “After the 
earthquake, a still small voice. ... In our 
personal lives we are sometimes shaken 


Risse 
The woman listened. This was for her. 


She was in no mood for a sermon, but she 
knew about earthquakes in personal life. 
When the talk was over, she took down 
the name of the speaker, Dr. F. Paul Mc- 
Conkey of First Presbyterian Church in 
Seattle. She telephoned Dr. McConkey. 
“My husband,” she told him, “has gone 
away with another woman. He left me 
without money and without hope. I 
planned to kill myself tonight. But after 
hearing your sermon, I’ve decided to fight 
it through. I thought you’d like to know.” 

This happened in February, 1946. 

The woman was one of the many who 
have been helped through crises in their 
lives by the radio ministry of KTW, First 
Presbyterian Church of Seattle, Washing- 
ton. The oldest radio station in Seattle, 
one of the first in the nation, KTW began 
broadcasting in 1920. Now one of four- 
teen standard radio stations owned by re- 
ligious organizations, KTW has listeners 
in all forty-eight states, on ships in both 
Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, in Mexico, 
Alaska, the Philippines, and Australia. 

KTW is entirely contained within the 
church building. The antenna is built on 
the roof. The control room is a penthouse, 
and the studio is in one of the church 
towers. Its permanent personnel include 
program manager Don Bevilacqua and 
engineer James S. Ross. 

Sharing broadcast time with Washing- 
ton State College, KTW presents pro- 
grams two and a half days a week. Their 
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most popular period is the one and a 
quarter hour hymn recording program fol- 
lowing Sunday evening worship service. 

Another program with wide listener ap- 
peal is the young people’s show every 
Thursday evening from 9:00 to 9:30. Un- 
der the direction of Miss Mary Baker and 
Mrs. McConkey, the young people’s group 
presents a drama, a devotional talk, and 
music by a choir of thirty-five voices. 

In the Northwest there are many iso- 
lated areas where radio is especially wel- 
come. A woman in the Olympic Penin- 
sula wrote that, inspired by the KTW 
broadcasts, she had undertaken to give 
Christian instruction to thirty-two chil- 
dren in her locality. She added that she 
herself was not a member of any church. 

Dr. McConkey sent her a card bearing 
the Confession of Faith and telling her 
that if the remoteness of her home was 
her only reason for not joining a church, 
she could become a member of his. She 
signed the Confession and mailed it back. 
The session of First Presbyterian Church 
of Seattle received her into membership. 
KTW remained her only tangible link 
with her church. 

In September, 1947, this teacher of chil- 
dren was run over by a bus. As she faced 
long months in the hospital, she became 
bitter. She asked herself the old, old 
question; why God had allowed this to 
happen to her when she had tried so hard 
to serve him well? 

But the hospital brought her a radio, 
and she began to listen to KTW, her 
church, once more. She prayed, and grad- 
ually her trust in God returned. Her most 
recent letter to her church was cheerful: 
she is back home teaching her class—from 
a wheelchair. 

In its twenty-ninth year KTW, Seattle, 
continues beaming its message of courage 
and hope to the towered cities, lonely 
hamlets and ranches, and to ships at sea. 
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IN RURAL INDIA 
(Continued from page 20) 


learning the benefits of varied menus. 

Such successful experiments in better 
living in India are a good indication that 
all the pioneering at the Institute is not 
finished. Now there are well-trained In- 
dians and other well-equipped experi- 
mental farms which can improve Indian 
farm methods and farm products. The 
new self-government of India is bringing 
a fresh maturity to millions of Indians, but 
they are still hungry and threatened by 
famine. At the same time the Institute 
has grown too large to be the responsi- 
bility of one denomination. Its leaders 
hope to have 500 students there someday. 
These new conditions require some 
changes in the A.A.I. which will be di- 
rected largely by its new, young principal, 
Dr. Arthur T. Mosher. 

Art Mosher was thirty-eight last No- 
vember. He has been on the staff of the 
Institute for fifteen years, ever since he 
was graduated from the University of IIli- 
nois. During Art’s first term as a Presby- 
terian missionary, he took two years for 
study to learn about Indian agriculture. 
For one year he visited libraries in north 
India. When he found that he could not 
borrow certain books on Indian farming, 
he set up a camera in the library and 
photographed the pages he wanted to 
copy. The result of that year was a five- 
volume source book on Indian agriculture. 


Rented a farm 


Not satisfied with second-hand knowl- 
edge, Art rented eight acres of land, far 
from any other European or American 
center, and farmed them for a year. That 
required him to live in a mud house in an 
Indian village, although he did allow his 
family the luxury of a two-room auto 
trailer. That year taught him the outlook 
of the Indian villager. He learned the good 
and the bad of Indian farming methods, 
and how best to interest the villagers in 
evangelistic services. After that year of 
practical experience, Art decided that he 
was equipped to go back to teaching. 

Art returned to U.S.A. in 1940 to earn 
his Ph.D. (University of Chicago) with 
material collected in India. His special 
study was on the effect of human tradi- 
tions like religion on agricultural produc- 
tion in India. He also directed the raising 
of $155.000 for the Institute as a tribute 
to the Higginbottoms, who were about to 
retire. During this period he was responsi- 
ble for the American end of the negotia- 
tions which made the Institute an inter- 
denominational organization. 

That is one part of the changing pat- 
tern in foreign missions. Larger mission 
centers are becoming united efforts with 
the support of several denominations. 
Now, under the new constitution which 
has governed the Institute since Novem- 
ber, 1947, the Presbyterian, Methodist, 
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| and Disciples Evangelical and Reformed 


Churches in U.S.A., the Church Mission- 
ary Society of the Church of England, 
and the United Church of North India 
control and provide support for the work 
of the Institute. Recently the Friends 
Service Council of England joined these 
other groups in supporting the Institute. 

Another part of the new pattern is an 
increase in Indianization. As Art Mosher 
puts it, “The nerves of the Institute must 
be Indian.” Foreign missions always face 
the danger that they will impose Christian 
principles without gaining the sympathy 
or understanding necessary to make those 
principles appreciated. There have always 
been eight or nine foreign missionaries on 
the Institute staff. But the number of 
Indian staff members has increased from 
two to about thirty-five. Where personal 
problems arise, an Indian staff member is 
more likely to understand the Indian stu- 
dents. The Institute, Art believes, should 
have an Indian chaplain, Indian adminis- 
trators and heads of departments. Art 
hopes that the time will come when the 
Institute will have as principal a capable 
Indian Christian. 


Christian emphasis 

Christian emphasis is the chief factor 
in the formula being developed for the 
Allahabad Agricultural Institute, now sub- 
titled The Christian College of Rural Life 
in India. That phrase underlines Art 
Mosher’s belief that there is a distinctly 
Christian approach to agriculture. He 
holds that if agriculture is taught with the 
belief that farmers are mere food-pro- 
ducers or instruments to contribute solely 
to social welfare, it is not Christian agri- 
culture. Christian instruction should be 
directed toward creating better farmers as 
well as better farms. 

Art Mosher sees a many-sided life for 
the Institute as a Christian college of 
rural life. It should continue to be an out- 
standing agricultural training center. But 
it must be more than that. It must be a 
center where Indian pastors can take short 
courses in farming to help them serve 
rural churches. The specially trained staff 
members must be active in educating for 
service to Christ in all ways, not merely 
grewing more food. 

The Institute must train workers who 
can go into Indian villages with the mes- 
sage that the more abundant life has ref- 
erence to more than crops. Art himself 
heads the new Rural Extension Service of 
the Institute which has already sent one 
man to live in a village to demonstrate 
better agriculture and a Christian way of 
life. 

According to Principal Art Mosher, the 
Allahabad Agricultural Institute has to 
answer the question “Can education in 
India be vocational, liberal, and Chris- 
tian?” With God’s guidance and the help 
of a dedicated Institute faculty, Art is 
setting out to show the world that it can. 
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CARILLONIC 
BELLS 











| FLEMISH TYPE | 





The latest, most modern con- 
cert instrument of 37 to 61 
bells. Capable of unlimited 
harmony and expression. Can 
be sounded inside as organ 
bells, or outside as tower bells. 
The world’s finest carillon. 








| ENGLISH Tree | 


The newest melody bells in 
1 to 25 rich, sonorous notes. 
Unequalled for calling, tolling, 
hymns and popular airs. 

All “Carillonic Bells” can 
be clock-operated and 
played through automatic 

roll-player. All are 


your “best buy in bells.” 


Write 











SCHULMERICH ELECTRONICS, tac. 
SELLERSVILLE, PA., DEPT. PL9I 











BLANKETS @x< 
SHEETS... 


Take orders for Pepperell Blankets and 
Sheets. Individuals and organizations 
can earn real money in their full or spare 
time. Record Book, Membership Cards 


and Color Swatches mailed FREE. 

Write TODAY, giving Name, Address, 

Organization, Number of Members. 
Individuals please give references. 


Howard B. Gillmore 


P. O. BOX 978, READING, PENNA. 
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SILVER 
ALTAR FITTINGS 
LIGHTING FIXTURES 

STAINED GLASS WINDOWS 
TABLETS * MURA? S 
CARVED WOOD 
BRASS 
American Representative of 


J. Wippell & Co., Ltd. 


Exeter © England 
Studios of GEORGE L. PAYNE 
ONE LEE PLACE * PATERSON. 8N. @ 


PULPIT & CHOIR GOWNS 


Pulpit Hangings— Altar Cloths 
Bible Markers—Communion Linens 
Embroideries—Fabrics 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 


1837 Marking 111 Years of Serv- 1948 


ice to the Church and clergy 
€Ox SONS & VINING, inc. 
Street, 


131 East 23rd New York 10, N.’ 





























Make 1949 a BIG YEAR 
with 
The Nelson Attendance Plan 
Assure maximum attendance for the 
NEW YEAR with this plan 


used successfully by thousands of 
Protestant Churches since 1934. 


SEND 10 CENTS FOR FULL DETAILS 


and Samples of 


ALL 4 BEAUTIFUL SERIES 
Church Attendance Inc 


935 Dime Building Detroit 26, Mich. 
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ORGANIZATIONS 


For quick profits sell Betty Anne Peanut Crunch and 
Creamy Mints in attractive one-pound metal contain- 
ers. Repeat sales easily made. 


GORDON BAITZEL 
P. O. Box 253F Maple Shade, N. J. 




















OUR NEW LIFE MOVEMENT 
(Continued from page 6) 


that is necessary, but it is the turning 
point which may govern the rest of a life. 

The New Life Movement is placing tre- 
mendous emphasis on how to help those 
who join the Church to grow into real and 
well-rounded Christian living. This may 
turn out to be its most revolutionary 
accomplishment. It recognizes that our 
Church has been woefully weak in instruc- 
ting its converts in the Christian faith. 
The Movement is teaching church sessions 
how to improve their methods in this. It 
is providing literature to instruct new 
members in what Christians should be and 
do—in their homes, in society, in their 
giving, and in their spiritual lives. 

Our society is full of those who are 
missing what Christ has for them. A 
survey of junior high school students in 
a heavily churched area in Pennsylvania 
revealed that 52 per cent did not know 
in what part of the Bible the story of 
Jesus’ life is found, and 4o per cent knew 
almost nothing about him. That is the 
sort of community in which we are all 
living. That is what makes the New Life 
Movement so urgently necessary. 
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Pace 9: Wellinger, Cincinnati Enquirer 
Pace 10: Jerry Anderson 
Pace 11: Ben Worcester 
Pace 12: Pittsburgh Press 
Pace 13: RNS 
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Pace 29: Howard Staples Associates 





























hristian Workers Bureau Christian Workers Bureau Christian Workers Bureai 


HOW THE CHRISTIAN WORKERS BUREAU 
CAN HELP 


we 





IF YOU'RE A CHRISTIAN WORKER — The Bureau will 
place your name and qualifications before denomi- 
national and interdenominational groups engaging 
pastors, missionaries, musicians, businessmen, cleri- 
cal workers and many others for full-time 
Christian work. 


IF YOU REPRESENT A CHRISTIAN ORGANIZATION — 
The Bureau will prayerfully seek to provide you 
with names and information concerning workers 
qualified to serve in varied fields of “Christian 
work, 


The friendly services of the Bureau are available 
without charge, both to organizations and to 
Christian workers. Our leaflet, “The Key to a 
Problem,” gives more detailed information, sent 


on request. 
Moody Bible Institute 


CHRISTIAN WORKERS BUREAU Chicago, 10, Illinois 


hristian Workers Bureau Christian Workers Bureau Christian’ | Burea 
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Do You Make 


these Mistakes 


in ENGLISH? 


MANY persons say “‘be- 
tween you and I” in- 





stead of “between you and 
me’’—or use ‘“‘who"’ for 
“whom’’'—or don’t know 
whether to spell certain words 
with one or two “c's” or 
“m's” or “‘r’s,” or with “‘ie’’ 
or “el, etc. Every time you 


speak or write you show what 
you are. Mistakes in English 
reveal lack of education, re- | 
finement—prevent you from 4 
presenting your thoughts in £) 
strongest way. Real com- 
mand of English will help you 
reach any goal. 





SHERWIN CODY 
Wonderful Invention 

Only 15 minutes a day with Sherwin Cody's new in- 
vention—and you can actually SEE your English improve. 
It teaches by HABIT —makes it easier to do the RIGHT 
way. Wonderful self-correcting lessons. 
FREE BOOK ON ENGLISH. Lack of language power 
may be costing you thousands of dollars every year 
See what Mr. Cody's method can do for you; it costs 
nothing to find out. Write for free book, “How You Can 
Master Good English in 15 Minutes a Day.” It will prove 
a revelation. WRITE NOW. Sherwin Cody _ in 
English. 581 B & O Bidg., Rochester 4, N. 
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The Man Who Picked up Stones 


By ALWYN THOMAS 


| ae WAS A QUEER ONE. Or at least that 
is what we used to think when we were 
children. He was a tall, pale man with a 
mop of very black hair underneath his old 
bowler hat. But what made him queer to us 
was the fact that he always carried his coat 
slung over his shoulder and walked in his 
shirt sleeves. And he was always the same— 
winter and summer, rain, hail, or snow Robw 
never wore his coat. 

He was a quarryman, and like all quarry- 
men in those days he walked two or three 
miles to and from his work. And because his 
way home was through our village we had 
plenty of opportunities to study him. Every 
evening about five o'clock crowds of quarry- 
men would pass through, all dressed in white 
linen jackets and corduroy trousers which 
had been scrubbed white. They walked in 
bands and sang or chatted merrily as their 
hob-nailed boots clattered on the hard sur- 
face of the country road. Some of the luckier 
ones rode on bicycles, but most of them 
walked. Robw, however, always walked 
alone. It was not that he had no friends, but 
I suppose he liked to walk alone, and I have 
been wondering what his thoughts were as he 
walked along tired and dusty after a hard 
day at the quarry. 

Another thing that made him queer in our 
sight was the fact that he would never pass a 
stone in the road but always stopped to pick 
it up, placing it securely on the wall before 
trudging alone once again. At the time we 
children wondered why he took pains to do 
such a thing, but now I know that his pur- 
pose was to make the road safer for the men 
who rode the bicycles. Although he himself 
could not afford to buy one he did what he 
could to make it safer for his more fortunate 


companions. Many a time I have seen him 
coming and looking very tired and weary but 
always stooping down and lifting the stones 
from the roadway. I never heard of anyone 
having an accident on that road, and all his 
companions knew that the road was quite 
safe if Robw had passed on before them. 

Once I remember one of the English, daily 
papers offered a prize of five pounds to the 
one who could find a little card dropped from 
a car and send it to their offices. It was an- 
nounced beforehand what district the car 
would travel every day, and great were the 
searches made. Our enthusiasm knew no 
bounds one day when it was announced that 
the car would be in our district. We searched 
and we searched and explored every nook and 
corner of the roads for miles around, and 
when we failed to find the card we wondered 
who would be the lucky finder. 


r 
Tue FOLLOWING MORNING, however, much 


to our surprise we heard that Robw_ had 
found the card. At first we refused to believe 
the news, but when a full account was pub- 
lished in the paper we had to admit that it 
was right. It seems that Robw did not even 
know that the car was in the district at all. 
But coming home that evening he happened 
to see a big stone right in the middle of the 
road, and as usual he picked it up to place it 
on the wall. And it was then that he had 
found the card. It was placed underneath 
the stone and we must have passed it scores 
of time during the afternoon. But Robw, 
whose thought were always for the safety of 
others, at last found the reward and had his 
picture in the paper. He found the prize, not 
because he was looking for it, but because he 
made the road safer for those coming after him. 





WHOLESOME READING GUARANTEED—by 


CX 


In addition to “How To Stop Worrying and 


TO NEW MEMBERS OF THE FAMILY READING CLUB 


HOW TO STOP WORRYING 
AND START LIVING 


by the author of “How To Win Friends and Influence People” 


DALE CARNEGIE 


ES, you are invited to accept your copy of the nation’s No. 1 

best-seller—a book that may change the course of your life— 
as your first FREE Bonus Book when you join the Family Reading 
Club! Dale Carnegie’s ‘How To Win Friends and Influence People” 
has been purchased by more than a million people; now he shows 
you how to break the worry habit and begin to live... 
mental attitudes that lead to inner security and happiness . . . 
what makes you tired and what you can do about it. This great 
new work is based on successful experience, backed by real case 
histories; no wonder it's the country’s top best-seller! Publisher's 
price is $2.95, but you may have a copy FREE. 


ALSO FREE — print of ForTUNE 


teaches you 
reveals 








FAMILY READING CLUB 
DOUBLE GUARANTEE! 


First: the Club guarantees the excellence 
of its books. Second: if any selection 
meets with your disapproval, you may 
return it for full refund within 30 days 
after receiving it. 








By Harnett T. Kane 


warming a story as you will ever read, even 


THE FAMILY READING CLUB 


.f 


though it’s true! Read, below, how the Family 
Reading Club operates; read about the conven- 
ience, economy and other advantages of member- 


Start Living,"” we want to send you “Bride of 
Fortune’ as your FREE Membership Gift Book 
when you join the Family Reading Club. 


RDN DEBE DRG BEE BEBERRELEE 


This superb new novel tells the story of Jefferson 
Davis and the beautiful woman who stood by 
him through victory and bitter defeat—as heart- 


BOOKS FOR THE FAMILY 


Mail Coupon 
Now ! 


BOTH FREE 


WITH MEMBERSHIP 


HOW TO STOP 
WORRYING AND sand OF 
START LIVING FORTUNE 


Family Reading Ciub, Dept. IPL 

Mineola, New York 

Please enroll me in the Family Reading Club 
and send me “Bride of Fortune™’ as my free Member 
ship Gift Book and “How To Stop Worrying and 
Start Living’ as my first free Bonus Book. Each 
month you will send me a review of the Club's forth 
coming selection-—which I may accept or reject as | 
choose. There are no membership dues or fees—only 
the requirement that | accept a minimum of four 
Club selections during the coming twelve months at 
only $1.89 each, plus postage and handling 


Mr. 
Mrs. 
Mass (Please Print) 


Street and N 


City r State 
Age, i 
Occupation Under 


, Tor nt 


j 


Same Price in Canada: 105 Bond St 


Each month publishers are invited to submit 
books they believe will meet the Family Read- 
ing Club standards. Our Editors then select the 
book they canrecommend mostenthusiastically 
to members. These are the books which every 
member of your family can read—books to be 
read with pleasure, remembered and discussed 
with delight, and retained in your home library 
with pride. These are books which will strive 
for the majesty and beauty of such classics as 
“Random Harvest,” “The Robe,” “My Friend 
Flicka,” ‘How Green Was My Valley.” 


What Membership Means To You 

There is no charge for membership in the 
Family Reading Club beyond the cost of the 
books themselves. You pay only $1.89 each 
(plus postage and handling charge) for the 
books you purchase after reading the book re- 
view which will come to your home each month. 
It is wot necessary to purchase a book every 
month —only foureach year toretain yourmem 
bership. All selections are new, complete, well- 
printed and well-bound; each will be a real ad- 
dition to your library. And your Looks will be 
delivered right to your door by the postman 
ready to read, with no bother on your part. 


ship in the famous book club which brings you 
worthwhile, interesting, entertaining new books 
that do not offend! Then mail coupon to join and 


get your TWO free books! 


AT ENORMOUS SAVINGS 


Free “‘Bonus” Books 

The Family Reading Club distributes a 
“Bonus” Book free for each four Club selec- 
tions you take. These books will meet the high 
Club standards of excellence, superior writing 
and wholesome subject matter—and you can 
build up a fine home library this way at no 
extra expense. The purchase of books from the 
Club for only $1.89 each—instead of the retail 
prices of the publishers’ editions of $2.75 to 
$3.50—saves you 25% to 35% of your book 
money. And when the value of the Bonus Books 
you get free is figured in, you will actually save 


as much as 50%! 


Join Now — Send No Money 

If you believe in a book club which will ap- 
peal to the finer instincts of every member of 
your family, let us introduce you to the Family 
Reading Club by sending you “How To Stop 
Worrying and Start Living’ and “Bride of 
Fortune’ —BOTH FREE with membership! 
Just mail the coupon. This offer may be with- 
drawn at any time, so we urge you to mail the 
coupon NOW. 


FAMILY READING CLUB @ MINEOLA, NEW YORK 
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